~~ defaulted on her reparations payments. 
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CAN FRANCE KEEP THIS KRUPP PLANT GOING? 


One open-hearth steel-mill of the gigantic Krupp munitions and steel works at Essen. 


production. 


The French will try to keep it going at the peak of 


During the war there were a million employees in the Krupp works, but no production figures have ever been given out. 


RIGHT AND WRONG OF THE RUHR INVASION 


UTSIDE OF GERMANY it seems to be pretty generally 
conceded that France is technically within her rights 
under the Versailles Treaty in seizing ‘productive 

guaranties” in the Ruhr basin when Germany voluntarily 
But behind this ques- 
tion of legal right, and behind the kindred question of expediency, 
many observers see looming the larger question of right or wrong. 
As the New York World sees it, ‘‘France’s use of force to collect 
reparations brings a great moral issue before the judgment of 
mankind.’ Other papers agree that the ‘“‘economic advance” 
of a French Army into Germany’s industrial regions involves 
the terrible possibility of another world war and places France 
at the bar of public opinion. | 

Listening first to the witnesses for the defense, we find many 
of our papers agreeing with the Providence Bulletin that France 
has moral as well as technical right on her side. She is ‘unwise 
perhaps—but not wrong,” avers the Duluth News Tribune; 
and the Rochester Post Express remarks that “if France can 
collect her just and lawful debt of Germany, Americans and all 
others who believe in justice as an immutable foundational prin- 
ciple of the universe should rejoice.’’ France’s need is acute 
and her claims are just, insists this Rochester paper. ‘Why 
shouldn’t Germany be made to pay?” asks the Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, News Standard, which charges that ‘‘to avoid the 
payment of her just reparations Germany has hidden her gold 
and cheapened her money until it is worthless. Moreover, 


‘her secret agents are at work with Soviet Russia and Kemalist 
Turkey, plotting the destruction of everything that isn’t German 
or Germany’s.’’ France is justified, thinks the New York 
Tribune, because ‘‘the Germany of to-day is like the Germany of 
Bismarck; it is impervious to any argument but force.” ‘‘Hay- 
ing found that she could not conquer the world through a cam- 
paign of frightfulness, Germany has been striving ever since to 
conquer it by a campaign of evasion and shiftiness,”’ asserts the 
Troy Record, which believes that France’s action “‘is in line with . 
the demands of justice, the provisions of the Treaty and the 
necessities of victory.”’ ‘‘The French may congratulate them- 
selves that they were right when most of the world was wrong,” 
declares The Wall Street Journal, which explains that in invading 
the Ruhr district ‘‘the French have merely cut the Gordian knot 
which the Germans have been tying so elaborately ‘ever since 
they signed the Treaty of Versailles.” Turning again to a 
Western paper, the Duluth News Tribune, we read: 


“Tt is easy to point out that France is threatening to plunge 
Europe into another war. 

‘‘But the average ‘man on the street’ feels that under the 
same conditions America would probably have followed much 
the same course and would have very good arguments to justify it. 

‘‘On the average of once every fifty years during the Christian 
era, France has been invaded from the east. Her borders have 
been erossed by hostile armies; her lands despoiled; her people 
slaughtered; and her cities and villages laid waste. 

“‘The last invasion was stopt at staggering cost in lives and 
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money. The invaders caused losses running into the billions of 
dollars. They saddled France with a debt which will bankrupt 
her in five years if she does not get assistance in paying it. 
France won the war and insists that Germany pay the cost of 
restoring the ruined cities and villages. Germany says she 
can’t pay. France says she can and must, and France further 
insists on guaranties against further invasions. She would be 
content with a treaty with England and the United States. 
That has been refused her. In its place she proposes to oc- 
cupy German territory in order thatif another invasion takes place 
the fighting will be on German territory and not on French. 
“France may be mistaken 
in her judgment of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. She 
may find that she can not 
collect the sums she de- 
mands. She may find that 
the cost of subduing and ad- 
ministering the occupied ter- 
ritory is greater than any 
sum she can collect. She 
may simply aggravate her 
own troubles and make it 
impossible to find a solution 
for Germany’s and England’s 
problems, but those in Amer- 
ica who denounce her for 
‘chauvinism’ and ‘imperial- 
ism’ would be the first to fol- 
low the same course if Min- 
nesota were France and Man- 
itoba were Germany, and if 
they knew that twice in each 
eentury hostile forces had 
crossed the border to pillage, 
murder and lay waste.” 


Equally symptomatic of 
America’sreaction to France’s 
move are the replies of 
individual leaders of pub- 
lic opinion to whom Tur 
Literary Diczst  tele- 
graphed the question, ‘‘Do 
you think the Ruhr invasion 
right or wrong?” Among 
those who defend France’s 
course are General Charles G. Dawes, who was general 
purchasing agent for the American Expeditionary Force, and 
first director of the Federal Budget, and is now President of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois; ex-Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels; Thomas A. Edison; Henry J. Allen, ex-Gover- 
nor of Kansas; Dr. Henry Vandyke; President Harry Pratt 
Judson, of the University of Chicago; and President David P. 
Barrows, of the University of California. Mr. Edison believes 
that ‘‘France, Belgium and Italy have taken the right method 
to bring things to a focus”; and he thinks that ‘‘the Germans 
have no cause to complain of a return call by the French, espe- 
cially when it is unlike the German visit, in being a business call.”’ 
President Barrows considers France ‘justified on moral and 
political grounds in using force to protect her right to repara- 
tions’; and he can see ‘‘no measures that promise to be effective 
but those France is taking.’”’ President Judson is ‘‘not prepared 
to criticize France for seeking productive guaranties,’ altho he 
thinks that Secretary of State Hughes’s suggested plan for an 
international conference of financial experts 
and would offer a better solution.’”’ ‘There is not a single moral 
reason why Germany should expect forgiveness or even humani- 
tarian consideration from France,” declares ex-Governor Allen, 
who was with the American Red Cross in France during the 
war. To quote Mr. Allen further: 


hens, 


ce . 
was a wise one 


““Germany is more amply supplied with labor than is France. 
Relatively her loss of man-power was less during the war than 
France suffered. France has already paid out of her secant 
treasury seven billion five hundred million dollars to restore 
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damages created by the German invasion. Germany has paid 
to France less than two billion dollars. If Germany had sin- 
cerely and honestly accepted in spirit the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles she could have produced and delivered to France 
the fuel and other material which the contract provided. Ap- 
parently Germany has not manifested a desire to meet an obliga-_ 
tion which it was physically possible for her to meet. France 
was victorious in name only. The war left her economically as 
stript as it left Germany, and in addition it left her with a dev- 
astated area and a ruined equipment in her industrial districts. 
In this respect Germany was untouched. It is fashionable just 
now to say bitter things 
about France. Without pass- 
ing judgment upon the states- 
manship of her present course, 
I do think it is a good time 
to remember all that she has 
suffered, and to recall more- 
over the need that Germany 
should keep to France every 
obligation that is possible 
for her to keep. I believe, 
moreover, that it is a good 
time to remember with grati- 
tude the brave manner in 
which France fought for the 
cause of civilization which 
was threatened in the con- 
flict.” 
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France, says Dr. Vandyke, 

is trying an emergency 
measure made necessary in 
part by America’s failure to 
enter the League of Nations.” 
He sums up the present 
situation -in the following 
words: 


“ec 


we “Germany says she can 

; not pay for the ruin she has 
ra wrought; but meantime her 
profiteers and munition-mak- 
ers are rolling up their bil- 
lions. France says collect from 
these men. Germany says 
she can not do it. France 
says I will help you. That 
is what the occupation of the Ruhr Basin means. It is not an 
invasion of Germany. It is the serving of a writ on Stinnes, 
Thyssen and Krupp-Bohlen. It is dangerous, but every emer- 
gency measure involves danger. America prays for a peaceful 
result. But what narrow-minded devil has prevented us from 
working for it?” 


— Cassel in the Evening World. 


‘Right or wrong, France has had every provocation, and I 
doubt under the circumstances if any nation would have waited 
any longer,’’ declares ex-Secretary Daniels. France, he explains, 
“had to act now or acquiesce in letting Germany escape pay- 
ment.’ Like Dr. Vandyke, he thinks that America is in part 
responsible for the situation that has developed. He goes on 
to say: 


‘France has waited four years, taxing its people four times as 
much as Germany taxed its people. Germany’s default is 
believed by France to have been deliberate and studied. In this 
belief France acted. More important to us is: Why did not 
America take some step to prevent the clash between these 
neighboring nations? The New Haven speech, if France has 
read it, was not official. The separate peace treaty with Ger- 
many made France feel that this country was more favorable to 
Germany than to France. The sudden withdrawal of our troops 
from Germany on the day the French troops marched into Ger- 
many was naturally regarded by France as a rebuke of its 
course. It was regarded by Germany as a gesture of friendli- 
ness. America’s action in making a separate peace encouraged 
Germany to believe it could fail to pay without inviting any 
penalty. With America having nothing to do with European 
affairs and England and France in sharp disagreement, Germany 
was emboldened to virtually repudiate its obligation. 

‘France had tried everything but force. That way may fail 
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to secure for it the reparations money, but it will end the terrible 
uncertainty and suspense.” 


In less than two years, predicts Gen. Charles G. Dawes, ‘‘it 
will be universally recognized that the reasonable settlement of 
the reparations problems, which by that time should have been 
reached, was made possible by the French invasion of the Ruhr.” 
Ity effect, he thinks, will be to make both France and Germany 
more reasonable. In a telegram discussing the present crisis 
and its background, he says: 

“The resumption of the orderly progress of civilization in 


Europe and the world depends upon a reasonable settlement of 
the reparations question under which, while proper reparations 


——— 
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IT LOOKS LIKE RIGHT SMART OF A JOB. 


—tIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


charges are met, the incentive to effort on the part of the Ger- 
man people is not destroyed. Nobody differs on this point, 
but nearly everybody, for four years, differed on how to bring it 
about. Public sentiment all over the world at the end of the 
war was like molten lava from a volcano, it was uncontrollable 
and not plastic. It has not yet had time to cool off everywhere. 
The position of the United States at the Versailles Conference 
was for reasonable reparations, but public sentiment in England 
and France at that time made agreement impossible. The 
power of international negotiators since the war has always been 
limited by public sentiment at home. Whenever a negotiator 
stood for common sense in advance of domestic public sentiment 
he was either compelled to change front as Lloyd George did, 
or leave office as did Briand. As time has gone on publie senti- 
ment in England and the United States has cooled down, so that 
common sense on the part of the masses is again reasserting it- 
self, irrespective of nationalistic demagogs. The elemental 
changes in public sentiment, however, are determined by events 
and not by leaders. Germany, in the economic war following the 
Great War has dealt with a coalition in disagreement between 
themselves, and this selfish disagreement among the Allies, to- 
gether with the results of the planned degradation of the mark, 
has created the feeling among the German people that it is pos- 
sible to avoid payment of proper reparations. No German 
Government, strong enough to enforce collection of the taxes 
involved by proper reparations, has been possible in Germany up 
to this time because this feeling existed. On the other hand, 
publie sentiment in France, which suffered the most by the war, 
could not be solidified behind a Government strong enough to 
put through a proposition for reasonable reparations. 'To the 
protest of the German Government against the invasion of armed 


troops into a peaceful population the French national conscience 
answers ‘Belgium.’ ; 
“The invasion of the Ruhr by France, therefore, is in my judg- 
ment essential, both to bring France to a realization that only 
a reasonable reparations can;be collected and to bring Germany 
to the knowledge that it can not avoid its payment. It should 
be remembered that the great French Army to-day is the safe- 
guard of civilization in Western Europe. No one need fear 
Bolshevism at this time in Germany, pending the inevitable. 
ultimate decision of the German people to form such a firm 
Government that it can take the economic measures which will 
get them rid of the French Army, just as France did when the 
German Army in 1871 occupied Paris. At the same time 
demonstration of the impossibility of the collection by armed 
forees of reparations directly from the German population, the 
underlying common business sense of France, 
which needs money, the fact that she now is dom- 
‘inating the situation and will not have a compro- 
mise forced on her by others, will bring French 
sentiment the more speedily to the reasonable 
view. Stinnes, the leading business man of Ger- 
many, in a recent address before the German 
Economie Council, and Louis Locheur, the leading 
business man of France, in an address before the 
Chamber of Deputies; have each outlined in terms 
of reason the solution of the reparations question. 
As Stinnes says, the mark can not be permanently 
stabilized by an international credit: Germany 
ean stabilize the mark and pay its reparations 
only by an exportable surplus of material, and can 
only create that surplus by a ten-hour day’s work 
instead of an eight-hour day. 

““Locheur’s speech is practically to the same 
effect. The last event in my judgment necessary 
to bring France and Germany to a common-sense 
reparations settlement was the invasion of the Ruhr 
district by France. [realize fully that what I have 
said is not the present view generally of the press 
of the United States or of our people. I have not 
discust the matter from the standpoint of right 
or wrong. This immediate situation is not one 
in which long-distance academic discussions will 
have much effect upon European realities. The 
last four years show that in international matters 
events determine policies rather than that policies 
determine events. Two things are especially 
desirable in the United States—less demagogery 
in Senate debates, where the pleasing of uninformed 
local constituencies is an element in discussion, 
and more trust in the strength and wisdom of 
President Harding, who firmly, and taking one 
step at a time, is moving in the right direction. In 

my judgment the United States must face with courage 
instead of cowardice its unavoidable responsibilities, and I 
do not believe the policy of scuttle can with safety be rid- 
den much longer by the demagog. Moral principle, the dic- 
tates of humanity, as well as economic self-interest, all combined, 
will force the United States, with unimpaired sovereignty main- 
tained, into that field of international duty which since the war 
it has not fully entered. In my judgment, irrespective of the 
present condemnation by the American press of the French move, 
it will be universally recognized and acknowledged long within 
two years of this time that the reasonable settlement of the rep- 
arations problems, which by that time should have been reached, 
was made possible by the situation precipitated by the French 
invasion of the Ruhr.” 


But influential voices are raised in condemnation of France’s 
action as well as in defense of it. Lloyd George, ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, declares that “even logically it is 
indefensible.” ‘While these methods will produce no cash, 
they will produce an unmistakable crash,” he assures the readers 
of Mr. Hearst’s New York American; and he adds: 


“Seizure of German forests and mines will inevitably lead to 
even more serious consequences. The Allied control established 
in the far interior of Germany would require protection. Pro- 
tection means military occupation in some shape or other. 
Military occupation of these remote areas means incidents and 
incidents quickly ripen into more serious complications. 

“Hence the reluctance of the British Government of which I 
was the head to concur in this dangerous policy. Hence the 
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refusal of Bonar Law’s Government to accept responsibility for 
sanctioning such a policy.” 

Senator William KE. Borah, of Idaho, in a telegram to the 
New York World, declares that ‘“‘it would be difficult to estimate 
the evil consequences which are almost certain to follow the 
action of France,” and he goes on to say: 


“In the first place, it is an utter disregard of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Versailles Treaty. It makes a wreck of it. 
That would not be so bad if there was anything to take its place, 
but in the present situation it means simply chaos. Secondly, 
it sows anew the seeds of turmoil and hate in an already harassed 
and sorely wounded world. It can not be defended even upon 
the cold logie of material gain, for it will in the end be a dis- 
appointment in that respect. And as a moral proposition this 
throwing the whole world back upon the old creed of tooth and 
elaw, of hate and force, of renewed militarism—it deserves the 
condemnation which, in the end, I venture to believe, it will 
receive.” 


Several other United States Senators are quoted by The World 
to the same effect. ‘‘By the use of force to collect reparations 
France puts her interests above those of humanity,” says Senator 
T. H. Caraway, of Arkansas. ‘‘In the hope of controlling the 
world, she is willing to imperil its safety,’’ he adds. As Senator 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, sees it, ‘France has hurt 
her own cause, that of her Allies and associates in the World 
War, and that of peace and good-will among men at this time.” 
She has helped nobody on the earth unless possibly the Russian 
Soviets and their dream of Sovietizing Germany.”’ Says Senator 
Ovington E. Weller, of Maryland: 


“Her course will not meet with the approval of the great 
humanitarian forces of the world. She will retard the economic, 
financial and industrial rehabilitation of Europe, and her occu- 
pation will engender a bitterness and strife which may, in time, 
lead to another appalling war.” 

“A great, selfish wrong has been done to a weakened world in 
the throes of reconstruction,’ declares the Rev. Paul Rader, 
President of the Christian and Missionary Alliance. France, 
avers President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, ‘‘is 
reverting to the policy of force, a policy which has nearly wrecked 
civilization.”’ He continues: 


THE ONLY WAY OPEN. 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 
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THE ONLY POINT HE CAN SEE. 


—Halladay in the Providence Journal. 


‘She is deferring for another generation that economic coopera- 
tion on which the future of Europe depends. The Soviet Army 
looks on with interest. The march into the Ruhr Valley is a 
march to the rear.” 


In reply to an inquiry from Tue Lirprary Diaust, Governor 
John M. Parker of Louisiana expresses the opinion that “‘ France 
erred in invading the Ruhr.’”’ He says further: Z 


‘‘There should be no military invasions while Europe lies 
impoverished and prostrate. General disarmament should be 
insisted upon and not a dollar of merchandise or credit advanced 
any nation until a sincere desire for lasting peace has been 
proven. When this is done a conference should be called of 
creditor nations who are ready and willing to arrange long-time 
terms for payment of indebtedness, extend necessary new credits, 
andin this way work for restoration of world peace and happiness.” 


France, thinks the New York World, is making the same mis- 
take in 1923 that Germany made in 1914—“‘‘she is allowing her 
generals to dictate her politics and her economies.” At bottom, 
says the Detroit News, France’s policy is French ascendency on 
the continent of Europe. One consequence of her course, 
predicts the New York Journal of Commerce, will be ‘“‘a steady 
alienation of the world at large from France and her interests.” 

Meanwhile, until the French plan has had a fair trial, “there is 
nothing to do but wait,’’ remarks the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, which sums up the situation in the following words: 


‘‘For four years Frenchmen have had their eyes on the Ruhr, 
convinced that its seizure would bring the Teuton to his senses 
and result in France receiving the gold she needs so sorely. 

‘“‘Tf the Ruhr occupation produces enough to satisfy the French 
people, if it works to their satisfaction and does not lead to a 
Central European disturbance, well and good. If it fails, if it 
threatens to defeat the whole scheme of reparations and throw 
Europe back into chaos, another French Government will fall 
and the French must admit their mistake. : 

‘It will then be possible to reexamine the whole situation. 
So long as the French believe that the Ruhr offers a key to all their 
reparations troubles, a reexamination is impossible. First they 
must convince themselves, and they will take a deal of convincing. 

‘“‘Te and when the Ruhr move breaks down, or comes to nothing, 
the situation will clear. By swallowing their pride of opinion 
and undergoing a distinct loss of prestige, the French can turn 
back, always, to Great Britain and America. The British 
have washed their hands of the French decision. So have the 
Americans. Both nations have turned to other matters until 
the French have had their fling and come to success or failure.” 
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WHY THE RUHR IS VITAL 


RIPPING ‘THE INDUSTRIAL HEART of Germany is 
CG how France’s occupation of the Ruhr Valley is described 
in recent dispatches from abroad. But when we hear 
of the French dragoons clattering at dawn into this hive of in- 
dustry, it is hard to picture just what it all means. ‘‘What is the 
Ruhr, anyway?” we ask, remembering vaguely constant mention 
of its importance in the papers, but having no clear idea of its 
extent or resources. 

“The Ruhr’ mentioned in the papers is the valley of the Ruhr 
River, and about fifteen miles north and south of it, extending 
eastward from where the Ruhr flows into the Rhine (about four- 
teen, miles north of Dusseldorf) past Dortmund to Hamm, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. As may be seen in the accompanying maps 
on pages 9 and 19, it is roughly an oblong basin of coal-beds, thirty 
miles wide at the Rhine, narrowing to about fifteen beyond Dort- 
mund, and fifty miles long. In this respect it is not unlike 
similar basins in this country, 
except that the coal is more con-. 
centrated and the steel industry 
almost as much concentrated 
right on top of it. 

The area of the Ruhr is about 
1,234 square miles. Perhaps the 
situation will be clearer if we can 
{fmagine foreign soldiers taking 
over the manufacturing districts 
around Pittsburgh, throughout 
an area as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. It would take in 
all the enormous steel plants 
and coke ovens in the terri- 
tory bounded by Connellsville, 
Uniontown, Waynesburg, Wash- 
ington and Allegheny, including 
Pittsburgh itself, McKeesport, Braddock, Monongahela and 
Homestead. 

But it means much more to Germany—and to France. In 
a@ statement made in the French Senate last November, Senator 
Lucien Hubert said: 


Approximate area 
Approximate population 
Laboring population 
Coal-miners 


Estimated unmined coal 


Steel production in 1918 


coke ovens. 


“The Ruhr is in reality a sort of focus of human activity. It 
{s something infinitely intricate and infinitely formidable. The 
developed portion of the Ruhr does not exceed in size more than 
3,200 square kilometers, that is to say about half of one of our 
Departments. In this half Department there are ten cities or 
groups which exceed each 200,000 inhabitants. Four or five 
exceed 500,000. This half Department has 4,000,000 inhabi- 
tants to feed every morning. Asfar as Duisburg and Ruhrort are 
concerned, this one port represents in itself the traffic of all the 
French ports taken together. 

“This half Department requires each day 21,000 ten-ton freight- 
cars, while the Est Railroad system altogether does not require 
more than 10,000. This half Department has shipped during the 
year 1921, 166,000 tons of freight a day, while the whole company 
of the Est does not carry more than half of that. In 1916 the 
monthly production of coke from the Ruhr equaled the annual 
production of all France.” 


That is a Frenchman’s view. What does the German say? 
In the New York Times of January 11, the German coal expert 
Shults is quoted as saying that: 


“The region has a visible reserve of 54,000,000,000 tons, of 
which 11,000,000,000 may be mined down to 700 meters, 
18,300,000,000 between 700 and 1,000 meters and 25,000,000,000 
tons between 1,000 and 1,500 meters. Besides this vast store of 
black coal, according to the same expert, the Ruhr has a visible 
reserve of 4,000,000,000 tons of lignite or brown coal.’ 


To sum up the resources of this amazing ant-hill of industrial- 
ism it is pointed out that: 


“In coal, steel and iron it is one of the richest regions of the 
world; in the production of steel and iron machinery and imple- 


THE RUHR 


Pater ic 113,000: 000 tons 
...,...-54,000,000,000 tons 


Coal production in 1913... 
Visible black coal reserve. . 
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Other industries—textile mills, iron and steel imple- 
ments, machinery factories, linen mills, salt works, and 
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ments it stands first in Germany; in the production of salt and 
textiles it has few rivals in the Reich. Before the warits coal-fields, 
working only 40 per cent. of their capacity, produced 90,000,- 
000 tons a year, only second in the world to the Pennsylvania 
fields, and in corresponding ratio 5,000,000 tons of pig-iron ‘were 
produced, which was 40 per cent. of Germany’s entire output and 
10 per cent. of the world’s.” 


The development of the region has been almost like magic. 
In 1850 the Krupps at Essen (then a town of 10,000) began the 
manufacture of cannon. Just before the war, the Krupps alone 
employed more than 40,000 men there and as many more else- 
where. During the intense production induced by the war its 
pay-roll frequently reached a million men. The population of 
Essen is now more than half a million. 


‘‘The same rapid development characterizes Dortmund with 
its population of 300,000 and its 899 foundries; of Hagen, 
with its iron and textile mills; of Hamm with its output of iron 
and steel implements; of Bielefeld with its machinery factories 
and linen-mills; of Unna with 
its salt works; and of half a 
dozen other towns of less pro- 
ductive importance.”’ 


During this development the 
population of the district as a 
whole shot up from 800 to the 
square mile to 1,800 to the 
square mile—the thickest popu- 
lation in all Europe to-day. In 
the financial crisis which swept 
over Western Europe in the 80’s 
three other magnates had se- 
cured a practical monopoly over 
the remaining coal and iron in 
the region. They were Thyssen, 
Haniel and Kirdoff. From the 
New York Times of January 17, 
we take this bit of history. The writer goes on to say: 


220,000,000,000 tons 
5,000,000 tons 
10,000,000 tons 


.. +... . 900,000,000 


“These were brought into contact with the man who already 
controlled the railways of the region, Hugo Stinnes. He estab- 
lished his headquarters at Bochum, and under his direction the 
various companies and corporations were grouped into thirteen 
consortiums of industry and mining and one financial consortium, 
under which the banks of the region were united.’’ 


The executives, producers and owners are organized as follows: 


‘““The Cartel is the syndicate, the grouping of all of the prod- 
ucts produced in a similar way by the same method of manufac- 
ture, a system which they call in Germany horizontal organiza- 
tion. The ‘Konzern’ is the vertical organization, that is to say, 
everything that has to do with the product from the first raw 
material up to the finished or half-finished product. That is to 
say, from coal to steel.” 


The situation is summed up by The Times as follows: 


“There are 887 stock companies with an invested capital equal 
to nearly $900,000,000 in the Ruhr. These companies have all 
been absorbed by thirteen great consortiums, while one new con- 
sortium directs their financial interests. At the head of the thir- 
teen are the following industrial magnates or companies: Hugo 
Stinnes, Krupp, Haniel, Kloeckner, the Lotheringen, Hoesch, 
Mannesmann, Mansfield, the Phoenix, Roechling, Stumm, 
Thyssen and the Rheinische Stahlwerbe. 

“These factories and mines have employed 1,000,000 men, 
15,000 foremen, and 5,000 engineers. The great coal-fields which, 
for obvious reasons, have recently-only been operated searcely up 
to 30 per cent. of their pre-war normal, of 90,000,000 tons per 
annum, are said to be capable of producing 100,000,000 tons per 
annum for a period of 764 years, above a depth of 5,000 feet. 

In 1918—when the last trustworthy German figures were 
published—10,000,000 tons of steel were then turned out, which 
is rather more than 68 per cent. of the entire German production. 
In addition, the foundries of the region produced 40,000,000 
tons of erude or half-worked iron.” ; 


alt 
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_ LITHUANIANS CAPTURE THEIR SEAPORT 


F-NOR THE FIRST TIME IN DECADES France and 
kK Germany joined forces on January 13 in an attempt to 
repel some 8,000 Lithuanians intent upon occupying the 

Baltic city of Memel and carrying out a coup d’état after the 
manner of Gabriele d’Annunzio in Fiume. Outnumbering the 
200 French soldiers and the 100 German members of the Memel 
police department by 25 to 1, the “‘Iron Wolf” free corps, con- 
taining both Lithuanian and East Prussian irregulars, stormed 
and captured the city as the French troops on guard for the 
League of Nations discreetly withdrew. While the revolt 
appeared to bea spontaneous uprising of the peasant population, 
the underlying situation was so threatening that within a few 
days a thousand regular French troops, a British warship, and 


_ five French torpedo 
~ boats 


were sent to 
support the Allied 
governor of the Memel 
district, and an ar- 
rangement made with 
the Lithunanian Gov- 
ernment at Kovno to 
establish a provisional 
interallied government 
at Memel under the 
authority of the Brit- 
ish, French and Ital- 
ians. 

The Memel ‘‘revolt 


BALTIC 


of the people,” as it ya . 

E o -' Scale of Miles 

is calied, is the first "*“Q 20 40 60 80 
serious armed move- GENERAL DRAFTING CO. INC., N.Y. 
ment in the Baltic 


region since the Rus- 
sian advance into Po- 
land in 1920. ‘‘Ap- 
parently,” notes the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pi- 
lot, ‘‘a group of Lithuanians, noting that both France and Ger- 
many were fully occupied in the Ruhr controversy, and with 
the Polish occupation of Vilna as a guide, saw an opportunity 
to help themselves to Memel. And-while the Lithuanian 
Government disclaims participation in the move, it will prob- 
ably not be averse to receiving this valuable seaport into 
the fold.” 

Memel, which is on the sea and also on an important railway 
leading into Poland on the south, and Latvia and Esthonia on 
the north, is mostly German, we are told by Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, one of the American Peace Conference advisers, in ‘‘The 
New World.”’ Moreover, he says, it has been German since the 
fourteenth century, but the outlying districts are preponderantly 
Lithuanian, and it was this section of the population that 
revolted against the city’s German administration, ‘which 
was proving itself intolerable,” as one foreign correspondent 
puts it. As we read in a New York Tribune dispatch: 

‘‘Altho the city is occupied by a French garrison of 200, 
civil control has been left in the hands of the Germans. The 
territory of Memel was detached from Germany three and a half 
years ago and left under the jurisdiction, first, of the Supreme 
Council, then of the Ambassadors’ Council, pending decision 
as to its final disposition. 

‘‘No decision has been rendered to date and the Lithuanians, 
who claim the city on racial grounds, as well as because it forms 
the country’s only outlet to the sea, declare the uprising is due 
to the long delay in rendering a territorial decision and to re- 
peated provocations given by the German civil control officers 
meantime.” 


“Tt is shrewdly suspected that Lithuania has received a cer- 
tain amount of encouragement from the Soviet Government in 


WHERE LITHUANIANS REVOLTED 


And occupied Memel, Lithuania’s only seaport, which Germany, Poland and Lithuania 
have been regarding with covetous eyes since the Versailles Treaty, when Memel was 
left in the hands of the League of Nations, with its territorial status held in abeyance. 


13 


carrying out this ‘coup,’” remarks the Washington Post, while 


a Berlin dispatch to the New York Times tells us that ‘‘the 
irregulars have large funds from some mysterious source,” and 
another to the New York World says ‘‘Bolshevist agents are in 


the movement.’ ‘‘Of course,’”’ observes the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, ‘‘the Lithuanians ought to keep out of Memel, but in 
spite of this generalization it is impossible not to sympathize 
with them. With Memel, Lithuania might prosper; without 
this outlet to the sea, Lithuania feels that she is in danger of 
choking to death.’”’ 

The French consider Memel a friendly port that in future will 
open the door to trade with Moscow, for it is the cheapest way 
for freight into the heart of Russia. The harbor, at the mouth 
of the river Niemen, which never freezes over, bore a traffic 
in 1913 of 744,000 
tons carried in some 
1,500 ships. The Lithu- 
anian Government was 
organized in April, 
1920, and has been 
recognized by most of 
the great Powers and 
by the League of Na- 
tions as a de jure 
Government. There 
are some 66,000 Ger- 
mans in the district, 
as against 72,000 Lithu- 
anians, yet the Ger- 
mans are in control of 
the civil administra- 
tion of the city. Po- 
land, as well as Ger- 
many, has laid claim 
to Memel, for, as the 
Boston Transcript re- 
minds us, ‘‘to Poland, 
the port of Memel is 
valuable as an artery of trade and commerce, and Poland has 
as much at stake in the city as have Lithuania and Germany.” 
As Dr. Bowman tells us further in his book: 


“For centuries the Lithuanian pagan tribes occupied a part of 
the Baltic fringe of eastern Europe, and their settlements ex- 
tended inland only to Koyno on the Niemen. This river, by the 
way, is to the Lithuanians what the Danube is to the Roumanians 
and the Rhine to the French. In the thirteenth century came. 
the first invaders, the Teutonic Knights. Hard prest by the 
newcomers, the Lithuanians withdrew from the coast and rapidly 
extended their eastern limits. From a small state of 30,000 
square miles in 1263, it became a large nation of 250,000 square 
miles in 1385. In little more than a hundred years, Lithuania 
pushed its southern frontier to the Black Sea. Eventually it 
joined the Polish state. 

“The union of Lithuania and Poland in 1386 was a personal 
union through the King, who was as much the King of Lithuania 
as of Poland. This lasted until 1569, when there was effected a 
closer union. Thereafter there was to be a common administra- 
tion, one Army, and one treasury. At the time of the partitions 
of Poland (1772-1795), the greater part of Lithuania came into 
the hands of Russia, which organized it as a province and put 
a governor in charge. In 1831 and 1863 the Lithuanian and 
Polish higher classes revolted against Russia, whereupon the 
Russian Government confiscated many of the large estates of 
the nobles and divided the land among the peasants, exiling the 
revolutionists. In 1905 a Lithuanian congress met at Vilna and 
protested against the acts of the Russian Government. 

‘The commercial organizations are almost wholly in the hands 
of foreigners—Jews, especially, and Germans. 

“After the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government, 
Lithuania proclaimed its independence in February, 1918. The 
territorial status of the Memel district has been held in abeyance 
since 1919 because the Allies have come to no final settlement 
with the Bolshevist Government on the question of frontiers.” 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL STRIKES 


UBSTITUTES FOR COAL have become so common this 
winter that some people are beginning to wonder if the 
coal owners and workers can’1 find some substitute for 

strikes. The coal-consuming public is beginning to feel like a 
shivering captive “running the gantlet,’’ a8 it staggers, bruised 


/forr oF, 


OVERHEARD. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


and dazed, out of one coal famine only to be buffeted and battered 
by the next. During the last six years, as the President’s Coal 
Commission observes dispassionately, there have been ‘‘three 
periods when the shortage of the supply of coal has given rise to 
acute national concern”’ and the “‘dissatisfaction”’ of the public 
is by no means ‘‘confined to matters of shortage and price, for 
a train of unfortunate consequences has followed those recurring 
periods of scarcity; deterioration in the quality of fuel delivered; 
congestion of railroad traffic.”’” And this January, while the coal 
consumers of the Eastern cities are shivering for lack of the coal 
that should have been mined during the strike, or are paying 
exorbitant prices for so-called coal that won’t burn, they read in 
the newspapers that there is about an even chance for another 
bituminous strike starting on April 1. . Hereat has risen a 
great outery of protest from the press, powerfully reenforced 
by the Coal Commission, and a conference now in session in New 
York may result in the continuance of the present wage scales 
in most of the soft-coal fields for another year. The anthracite 
wage agreement does not expire until October, but, as the Newark 
News puts it, “the past year’s experience discourages any con- 
fidence that the contract which brought about resumption of 
anthracite mining would stand the test of a renewal of the basic 
struggle in the soft-coal field, of which that in hard coal was but 
a sympathetic reflection brought about by union policy.’ So 
with the possibility of another nation-wide strike in less than 
three months, and with the conditions that have produced three 
serious coal shortages in the last six years still unchanged, there 
is a loud and wide-spread call from the press for something to 
bring about permanent peace, not a mere truce or armistice, in 


coal. To that end the United States Coal Commission was 
appointed, and its preliminary report of last week is therefore 
welcomed as a step in advance. About the same time the coal- 
miners made public their plan for a permanent settlement of the 
coal problem by nationalization, which evoked a loud chorus 
of comment, mostly critical. 

‘Instability’ is the one word that describes the record of coal 
production and distribution in recent years, declares the Coal 
Commission in the report which The Outlook calls only “‘the 
curtain-raiser for the play which will place in the spotlight 
America’s dark industry.” This preliminary soft-ecoal report 
was issued on January 15, bearing the signatures of Chairman 
John Hays Hammond and Messrs. Thomas R. Marshall, Clark 
Howell, George Otis Smith, Edward T. Devine, Charles F. Neill, 
and a word of approval from Judge Alschuler, the other member 
of the Commission. Later there will be an anthracite report, 
and one or more final reports after a complete investigation. 
The Commission finds five reasons for instability in the soft-coal 
industry: profiteering, labor troubles, car shortage, over- 
development of the industry, and lack of storage. In the first 
place, ‘‘there has been profiteering in the sense that grossly 
exorbitant profits have been taken at times by many operators, 
brokers, and retailers—profits that have been in disproportion 
to the cost of the coal, or the service rendered, or the risk in- 
eurred.’”’ Of the three coal shortages since 1916, those of 1919— 
1920 and 1922 were caused by strikes, the scarcity of 1916-1918 
being due to other causes. Now industry and the home must 
be freed from the menace of constant interruption of their coal 
supply by strikes. The Commission has no arbitral powers, 
but it did ask the operators and miners at their Chicago con- 
ference early this month to try to come to an understanding, 
suggesting that the present wage agreement might be con- 
tinued until April 1, 1924, and it believes an agreement 
will be reached which will avert a strike. In the mean- 
time, the Commission points out that the underlying 
causes of scarcity and high prices are ‘‘the irregularity of 
demand and the over-development of the mining industry.” 
These apply indirectly to hard coal, ‘‘for anthracite is in ecompe- 
tition with bituminous coal, and the wage scale in the one indus- 
try is influenced by changes in the other.’ The Commission 
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points out that since 1890, the mines have been worked on the 
average only 213 days out of a possible 308 working days per 
year. One cause of part-time operation is the seasonal variation 
of demand which is partly inevitable, but may be alleviated by 
more storage of coal by consumers.. But even in times of maxi- 
mum demand the mines do not work to capacity. ‘‘Altho the 
country has never been able to absorb in a year more than 579 
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—Reid for the Bell Syndicate. 


million tons of bituminous coal, the present capacity of the 
mines is well above 800 million tons.’’ Recent years have been 
showing a steady increase in the number of soft-coal miners, 
accompanied by a steady decrease in the amount of coal mined, 
in spite of the fact that the average miner seems to be increasing 
his average daily output. This condition, we are told, “means 
unemployment and intermittent employment to the coal-miner 
and a direct loss to him of earning power.” “It hasalso adversely 
affected the profits of the operator and imposed a burden on 
_the consumer.” 


‘As for the public, the cost of maintaining an overdeveloped 
industry is reflected in the high price of coal. We do not know 
accurately the extent of the burden, but it may well be me&sured 
by the cost of keeping in the industry an excess of perhaps 200,000 
miners and their families and the excess investment in mines.” 


No permanent peace can come to the coal industry until this 


instability is removed, say the members of the Coal Commission, ° 


along with most editors and authorities who have studied the 
subject. 'The Commission leaves to its final report the results 
of theinquiry about ‘‘what is best for the people, free competition, 
government or private ownership, regulation or control in the 
coal industry.” But it does state its belief that the public inter- 
est in coal raises the question ‘‘of the degree to which private 
right must yield to public welfare. It may be that both private 
property in an exhaustible resource and labor in a public service 
industry must submit to certain modifications of their private 
rights, receiving in return certain guaranties and privileges, not 
accorded to purely private business or persons in private employ.” 

That the Commission’s first report is promising, as an attempt 
to go to the root of the coal problem, papers like the New York 
World, Tribune and Herald quite agree. To The Herald it seems 
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that the Commission’s hint that property and labor rights must 
be modified in the interests of the public is sound in theory. 
Says this paper: 


“The mines should be consolidated into perhaps not more than 
half a dozen groups under private ownership and government 
regulation. Fat mines, which produce coal at low cost, should 
be grouped with lean mines. The miners should receive fair 
wages, based on man-power rather than on actual production. 

‘‘Coal should be sold on the basis of the average cost in properly 
grouped mines. This would mean fair profit for the mine owners, 
honest pay for the miners and a lower price for the public.” 


And, we read in another editorial utterance from this same 
New York newspaper, ‘“‘when Uncle Sam lays his hand on the 
soft-coal mines and declares that they shall do thus and so, he 
will regulate the hard-coal mines too,” “for these, even more 
than the soft-coal mines, have the public at their mercy now.” 

A definite remedy for coal ills is the plan for nationalization 
of the mines which has been put forward by the United Mine 
Workers of America through their Nationalization Research 
Committee. This nationalization plan, as presented in a pam- 
phlet, calls for the purchase of the bituminous coal-mines of the 
country for about four and a half billion dollars; a Secretary of 
Mines in the Cabinet; a Federal Commission to handle all finan- 
cial questions; a National Mining Council, with regional coun- 
cils, made up of technical managers, consumers and miners, to 
administer the business; and the safeguarding of collective bar- 
gaining by separate machinery. 

Such a representative of labor sentiment as Labor, Washington, 
D. C., ealls this plan ‘‘the first constructive remedy for the fuel 
problem.” But-the daily press receive it without enthusiasm. 
That it should be given a fair hearing and careful study as a 
genuine proposal looking toward the relief of an impossible 
situation is conceded by the Springfield Republican, New York 
Globe, Newark News, Rochester Herald, Philadelphia Record, 
and Brooklyn Eagle. The Boston Herald, the New York Journal 
cf Commerce, New York Times, and Cleveland Times and 
Commercial agree that any such nationalization plan would 
give too much power to union labor. 


PROFITEER 
RETAIL COAL 


“THERE HAS BEEN PROFITEERING IN THE INDUSTRY 
IN THE SENSE THAT GROSSLY EXORBITANT PROFITS 
HAVE BEEN TAKEN AT TIMES BY MANY OPERATORS, 
BROKERS AND RETAILERS.” — Coal Commission Report. 


—Walker in the New York Call. 
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THE “DIRT-FARMER” BANKER ARRIVES 


HE HAND THAT GUIDES THE PLOW is in a fair 

way to be the hand that guides our national finances, 

is the sage reflection of some newspaper editors as they 
comment on President Harding’s new Federal Reserve Board 
nominations. It will be recalled that some time ago Congress 
agreed to make a place for a ‘‘dirt farmer’ on the Reserve Board, 
and that opposition from the farm bloc and other elements, both 
in Congress and outside, prevented the reappointment of 
W. P. G. Harding as Governor of the Board. _ Now the President 
promotes his old friend and fellow townsman, Daniel R. Cris- 
singer, from Controller of the Currency to Governor of the Re- 
serve Board, appoints a New Mexican banker, James G. McNary 
to succeed him, and chooses Milo D. Campbell of Michigan, 
a leader in the farm eae 
organizations, ta be the 
new “dirt farmer” on 
the Reserve Board. The 
New York Times is 
willing to admit, in re- 
gard to the new men, 
that ‘ Americans of clear 
mind and sound busi- 
ness instinets are usually 
quick to master the 
problems” of publie of- 
fices of this kind, when 
they are faced with 
their actual responsibili- 
esse See iad sae wv: 
Crissinger is concerned, 
the Cleveland Times and 
Commercial, in his own 
State, makes much of 
the fact that his career 
as Controller of the Cur- 
rency ‘‘has caused much 
favorable comment in 
banking cireles,” and to 
the New York Globe it 
seems highly ‘‘ desirable 
that the new appoint- 
ments of James G. Me- 
Nary as Controller and 
Milo G. Campbell as 
member of the Board should give representation to the West”: 
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by Congress. 


“Wor good or evil the Middle West holds the balance of polit- 
ical power in the United States, and there can be no peace until 
this is recognized in our economic institutions. The course of 
the Reserve Board may not be changed because of the presence 
of a ‘dirt farmer’ upon it, but at least the Board will understand 
in advance the opinions of the agricultural interests and perhaps 
the farmers will also understand the reasons behind the action 
of the Board. This will be general gain.” 


The Middle West, agrees a journalistic representative of that 
section, the Omaha Bee, ‘‘should be pleased with these appoint- 
ments.” In its opinion, “the first trial of a plan to give agri- 
cultural representation on the Banking Board starts out with 
everything in its favor.” 

But there exists a wide-spread feeling that the Federal Reserve 
Board has suffered by the changes which have been made, par- 
ticularly in the loss of Governor Harding, and this feeling is 
vigorously exprest in the editorial columns of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Rochester Herald, Philadelphia Record and Public Ledger, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Baltimore Sun, El Paso Times and Dallas 
News. The Texas paper characterizes the dropping of the former 
head of the Reserve Board as ‘‘an act that would be ruinous if 
it should get the force of a precedent,’ for— 
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ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
TO PLEASE THE AMERICAN 


At the reader’s left, Daniel R. Crissinger, who has been moved up from the Con- 
trollership of the Currency to head the Federal Reserve Board in the place of W. P. G. 
Harding, whose reappointment was opposed by the farm bloc. 
D. Campbell, who filis the position of farmer member of the Board recently created 
Mr. Campbell has been an insurance commissioner, a Mayor, a United 
States marshal and a member of the State Legislature of Michigan. 

his two farms and is President of the National Milk Producers Association. 


“One will have little reason to be optimistic as to the future 
of the Federal Reserve System if its directing heads are to hold 
their positions subject to the pleasure of Congressional blocs 
whose members are more concerned to retain the political favor 
of their constituents than they are to have the country’s banking 
affairs administered in accordance with the immutable laws of 
economies and finance. It is because they would fall under that 
duress if the action of the President in this instance should ac- 
quire the force of a precedent, that it is to be deplored.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger agrees that ‘‘the taint of 
politics and of special consideration for a special class are the 
ugly things about these changes.” It points out that the nation 
as a whole really ‘“‘owes Governor Harding a debt of gratitude” 
and is ‘“‘unable to pay it by reason of the regrettable fact that 
the farmer was hurt first, and in farm opinion worst, by a very 
‘ necessary action of the 
Reserve Board, and the 
farmer is now in a posi- 
tion to ‘get’ those whom 
he regards as enemies.” 
For the Philadelphia pa- 
per reminds us_ that 
‘‘with all the rest of the 
world yielding to the 
temptations and danger- 
ous lures of ‘soft money’ 
and inflated currency, 
Governor Harding had 
the cold courage to raise 
the official bank rate and 
keep us from sliding into 
the pit with the rest of 
the nations.” When the 
Federal Reserve Board 
was created, The Public 
Ledger continues, it was 
promised that it would 
prevent panies; “‘it will, 
and it did under the 
handling of Governor 
Harding, who checked 
dangerous inflation in- 
stead of letting it mush- 
room until we erashed 
into general disaster.’ 
But “there was sudden 
wild clamor because the advanced bank rate happened to 
coincide with the decline in farm prices.’”’ So the farmer 
“became” vocal and set out to “get’’ Governor Harding. 
Here the farm bloc succeeded. But, this Philadelphia editor 
observes, the farm bloe did not score such a triumph in the 
appointment of Mr. Crissinger, who succeeds Governor Harding, 
for the new head of the Federal Reserve Board ‘‘is a small-town 
banker-farmer, and these are not specially beloved by the 
‘dirt-farmer’ folk.” 

And while the selection of Milo D. Campbell of Michigan as 
“‘dirt-farmer’’ member of the Reserve Board is the realization 
of the farmers’ ‘“‘long-cherished hope of securing a voice in the 
public financial administration,” the Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
is inclined to think that ‘“‘the fruits of the boon may not square 
with expectations.”” For, “‘when the ‘dirt farmer’ sits at the 
Bankers’ Board he will have to act as a banker.’’ And so 
the Pittsburgh daily does not think ‘‘a greater increase of 
satisfaction will flow from the ‘dirt farmers’’ banking acts than 
from those of others.” Similarly, the New York Commercial 
remarks that ‘‘so far as the farmers are concerned they will 
not be one bit better off than they were before by having 
Mr. Campbell on the Board, except to the extent that he may 
be able to clear up for them some of their misconceptions.” 


FARMER. 


At the right, Milo 


He manages 
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MR. HARDING AS A PENSION “WATCHDOG” 


IGHTEOUS, SOUND, PROPER, WISE, courageous, 
logical, and well-advised. These are some of the adjec- 
tives used by such well-known Republican, Democratic, 

and independent newspapers as the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Springfield Republican, New York Tribune, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Providence Journal and Baltimore American in comment- 
ing upon President Harding’s veto of the Bursum pension bill. 
This bill would have raised Civil 
and Mexican. War veterans’ 
pensions from $50 to $75 a 
month, and their widows’ pen- 
sions from $30 to $50, at 
the same time providing for 
veterans of our Indian wars and 
their widows, as well as nurses 
who saw active service during 
the Civil War—at a cost esti- 
mated by the Commissioner of 
Pensions of $108,000,000 annu- 
ally. Civil War veterans and 
their widows, statistics show, are 
dying off at the rate of a hundred 
a day, and few veterans can hope 
to live more than another ten or 
at the most twenty years, yet 
the Baltimore Evening Sun 
thinks the Bursum bill is ‘“‘the 
rawest pension bill ever offered 
a President for signature, and 
the fact that President Harding 
vetoed it shows that he is pos- 
sest of backbone.”’ 

Under the present law the 
widow of a Civil War veteran 
may draw a pension if she mar- 
ried him prior to 1905. Senator 
Bursum would have this date 
advanced to 1915, for thousands 
of widows who married veterans 
subsequent to 1905 have had 
their Congressman or Senator 
put through private pension 
bills for them, he charges, and 
these women are now on the pension roll. Little additional 
expense, therefore, would be involved by extending the mar- 
riage period to 1915, argues the Senator from New Mexico. 
Nevertheless, maintains the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, ‘“‘the 
President found so many objectionable features in the measure 
that he sent it back with his veto clearly explained.’’ Said Mr. 
Harding in his message: 
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veterans and their widows. 


“The Act makes no pretense of new considerations for the 
needy or dependent, no new generosity for the veteran wards of 
the nation; it is an outright bestowal upon the Government's 
pension rolls, with a heedlessness for the Government’s financial 
problems which is a discouragement to every effort to reduce 
expenditures, and thereby relieve the Federal burdens of taxa- 
tion. 

“The more particular objection to this act, however, lies in its 
loose provisions for pensioning widows.”’ 


? 


“The President’s argument is unanswerable,’ thinks the 
Indianapolis News. ‘‘The worst thing about the Bursum 
measure,” agree the New York Tribune and the Newark News, is, 
in the words of the latter paper, that “it sets up a vicious prece- 
dent for veterans of the World War.”’ ‘A line must be drawn 
somewhere,” observes the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the 
Troy Times notes that ‘with the largest debt this country has 
ever had, the interest of which amounts to hundreds of millions 


“THIS IS A HARSH MESSAGE,” 


says Senator Holm G. Bursum, of New Mexico, of the President’s 

veto of the Bursum bill to increase the pensions of Civil War 

“We have appropriated $20,000,000 

for the starving people of Russia, and we shall be derelict in our 

duty if we fail to provide for those who offered their all that 
the Union might live.”’ 


annually, there is no money to be wasted in carrying out a mis- 
taken policy of government philanthropy.” 

But the editor of The National Tribune (Washington, D. C.), 
organ of the Grand Army of the Republic, takes advantage of 
this opening to remind us that the country owes its present posi- 
tion among world Powers to the men who helped to preserve the 
Union in the’sixties. And the Boston Globe finds that thousands 
of new pension claims are being filed by veterans who heretofore 
“have struggled along until fading strength and a rising cost of 
living compelled them to appeal 
to the Government or go to a 
public institution.’”’ Said Sena- 
tor Bursum recently of the 
President’s veto: 


‘This is a harsh message when. 
we consider the physical condi- 
tion of these veterans, -their 
services to the Nation, the suf- 
fering they endured and the 
sacrifices they made, their ad- 
vanced age, and the miserable 
existence which their aged wid- 
ows are eking out. ... Not a 
word do you find of comfort, not 
an expression of appreciation for 
those who gave up everything in 
order that this country might 
live. 
_ “As for the cost, which would 
constantly diminish, I am sure 
it would not be $108,000,000, | 
even for the first year.” 


In reply to a telegram asking. 
for the veterans’ side of the 
question, The National Tribune, 
which has carried on the fight 
for pensions, replies in part: 


‘All of these Civil War vet- 
erans are now reaching, if they 
have not long passed, the Serip- 
tural three-score years and ten. 
They are therefore long past the 
earning period of their lives, and 
must depend upon their pen- 
sions for the absolute necessities 
if not comforts of life. They 
have given all that life had 
for them to their country. That 
country is now the richest in the world. Such riches are the 
direct fruit of the sacrifices of these men and women in saving the 
country from absolute destruction. This country has never 
failed to recognize its duty to its defenders. No nation that 
claims to be civilized could do otherwise. The amount required 
by the vetoed bill to provide ordinary necessities for men and 
women in the few years that remain is after all trifling in com- 
parison with the hundreds of millions lavished from the Treasury 
in so many directions. The burden upon the Treasury will be as 
short-lived as the existence of the pensioners, whose average 
expectation of life is measured by so short a span as five years.” 


United States pension statistics for five decades, beginning in 
1878, show that between 1878 and 1898 the total number of pen- 


sioners increased from 223,998 to 993,714. Since then, however, 


the number has steadily declined. In the table shown below, 
from 1878 to the end of 1922, the column ‘‘ Veterans on roll” in- 
cludes some dependent children and a few Civil War nurses: 


Year Veterans Widows Total on Total Disburs. 
(Fiscal) on Roll on Roll Pen. Roll for Pensions 
1878 131,649 92,349 223,998 $26,786 ,009.44 
1888 343,701 108,856 452,557 78,950,501.67 
1898 758,511 235,203 993,714 144,651,879.80 
1908 658,071 293,616 951,687 153,093 ,086.27 
1918 340,313 306,582 646,895 179,835,329.00 
1922 256,918 282,965 547,016 253,807,583.37 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tur Turkish solution of the Armenian problem is dissolution. 
—Dallas News. 


Asour all that Europe has seen of the peace dove is the 
bill— Washington Post. 


How Germany does gag at a dose of her own medicine!— 
Uniontown News-Standard. 


Lorp Curzon, one suspects, has a keenly developed oilfactory 
nerve.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir the Germans and the Russians didn’t make so much money 
they’d have more.—New York Tribune. 


A CANDIDATE nowadays is a man who stands for what he 
thinks the people will fall for—Princeton Tiger. 


Uncte Sam seems determined to attend to his own business 
if he has to go to Europe to do it.—Paterson News. 


Ir France ever does understand American public opinion, we 
trust she will explain it to America.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Russtan workman gets 38,750 rubles a week. So they are 
having those dollar-a~year men over there now.—Albany Times- 
Union. 


We feel very kindly toward Poland, and we hope President 
Wojciechowski will make a name for himself.— Associated 
Editors (Chicago). 


Tue phrase ‘‘frozen credits’? must have some sort of connec- 
tion with the icy stare we get when we try to extend our note. 
— Dallas Times-Herald. 


Tue time is rapidly approaching when the pearl-handled 
revolver will take the place of the pickle-dish among the bride’s 
presents.— Toledo Blade. 


WituiaM J. Bryan is in favor of a new way of electing presi- 
dents. Nobody can blame him for not being enthusiastic over 
the old way.—Toledo Blade. 


PoLanp’s new president, M. Mieczyslaw Wojciechowski, will 
be lucky if he’s not assassinated by some maddened linotype 
operator.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


WESTERN paper says the 
wild West bandit has died 
out. He hasn’t. He has 
merely moved Hast —N w 
York Evening Mail. 


How humiliating it will be 
when the Department of 
Justice gets ready for trialand 
finds the war grafters have 
died of old age.—wSyracuse 
Post-Standard. 


—— 


Ir cost Columbus only 
$7,250 to discover America, 
but then it must be remem- 
bered he did not have to live 
in it after he had discovered 
it.—New York Ameri an. 


Str Horace PuunKert, 
nominated to the Irish Sen- 
ate, has arrived in the United 
States. If we were nominated 
to the Irish Senate we think we 
would do the same thing.— 
American Lumberman (Chicago). 


GERMANY is getting to be 


a regular republic, It has 
just adopted nw expr s- 
sion in slang: ‘Pulling a 


Schildbuerger,’’ meaning pull- 
ing a bone or making a mis- 
take. Germany pulled her 
biggest Schildbuerger in 1914. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


SHUCKS!! 


a, ] 
BOREAL 


7 


IT WON’T CATCH AFIRE! 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


ALarRMIStTs seemingly regard the rising generation as a falling 
one.—Princeton Tiger. 


‘ 


Ar any rate Bryan has relieved the monkeys of an awful 
responsibility.—Princeton Tiger. 


Tur French Army seems to be something in the nature of a 
Fact Finding Commission.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Russta can get along without God, of course, if she prefers 
traveling in the direction she is going.—Passaic News. 


Peruaps modern dancing is called dancing for the same reason 
that modern dance music is called musie.—Princeton Tiger. 


n 


Tue explanation is that public indignation endures but for a 
day, while lobbying goes on forever.—Rochester Times-Union. 


Ir is only a question of time until the American flag will 
appear where there is suffering or oil—New York Telegram. 


Tur 1922 award for subtle flattery should go to the New York 
burglar who raided a poet’s apartments.—Long Island City Star. 


Tur poet who sings of ‘‘the shade of night and the eloquent 
palm”’ knows the great American perter all right.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


Or course the flapper isn’t nearly as nice as her grandmother 
was, but at least she doesn’t have to faint to attract attention. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Lirtie by little the witnesses at Mer Rouge are unfolding 
the chivalric tale of ‘‘When Night Hoods Were in Flower.’’— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. : 


Some citizens object to the ship subsidy bill because the 
ships will get the subsidy and the public will get the bill—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


GROVER CLEVELAND BrrGpott is said to have left Germany 
for the United States. Then it must be true Germany is getting 
ready to go to war again.—New York American. 


Apvocates of splendid isolation are reminded that the banker 
is attending to his own business when he looks after the property 
he has a mortgage on.— 
Binghamton Sun. 


Wuat is needed at Lau- 
sanne is not more oil, but 
morale.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Paris wants to erect a 
monument t Eve. It was 
Eve, you know, who _ in- 
trodueed fashions.— Dallas 
News. 


Henry Forp wants to 
be President. It’s a won- 
derful little car, they say, 
but can it climb that hill?— 
New York Tribune. 


Tue order requiring the 
use of coal substitutes is 
going to open up a lot of 
abandoned stone quarries.— 
New York Tribune. 


A RIAL will undeceive 
those who think they will 
need a bucket to carry their 
Winnings away from a bucket 
shop.—American Banker. 


We learn from the Provi- 
dence Journal that the name 
of Polish President Wojeie- 
chowski is pronounced Voy- 
chehawski. These things are 
perfectly simple when you 
know how.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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ANOTHER RUHR MAP, WHICH SHOWS ITS INDUSTRIAL RICHES. 


France’s advance into the Ruhr is said by the Soviet Russians to be driving Europe into ‘“‘an unperceived maelstrom of uniyersal social revolution,” 


and by the Germans to be “laying the mailed fist’’ on German wealth and industry. 


But the French move is supported by Italy and Belgium, 


while a semi-official British view endorses France’s purpose and aims, but not its procedure, which, however, it would like to see successful. 


EUROPE AFLAME OVER THE RUHR INVASION 


SSURED OF IMMORTALITY as ‘‘one of the most 
colossal idiots, or the greatest of knaves, who ever 
strutted upon the stage of high human destinies”’ is 


_~ the severe judgment passed upon Premier Poincaré of France 


by the London Outlook, for the advance into the Ruhr region, and 
the London Spectator calls it the ‘‘extremity of human folly.” 
These harsh phrases give a vivid glimpse of the fever heat of 
public feeling, not only in England, but all over Europe. The 
Spectator also predicts that except for a miracle France 
“seems fated not to awaken to what she is doing until she finds 
herself ruined in purse and pride, without even the barren satis- 
faction of having performed a great feat at arms and without 
a friend in the world.” In the judgment of another English 
weekly, the London Nation— 


“We should say to France, ‘We wash our hands of reparations 
and resign all claims under the Treaty, and we now look to you 
to pay us what you owe us.’ According to some reports, Premier 
Bonar Law himself realizes that it may become necessary to 
take a different line of policy, but is reluctant to make any move 
tending to aggravate the situation until forced to do so by cir- 
cumstances.” 


If, by an immense display of her military power, France ‘‘fails 
to cow the German Government or workers into passive sub- 
mission,’ says the London.Daily News, the ‘‘logical terminus 
of her march eastward is Berlin,’ and it adds: 


“Even if she keeps up a semblance of activity in the industries 


of the Ruhr, she may still find it necessary to occupy Berlin 
and to dictate politically and economically the affairs of 
Germany. For all we know, that may be her deliberate 
resolve. 

“Tt would be sweet revenge, but short-lived. Beyond this 
transient and unprofitable sensation, France would gain nothing 
by oceupying Berlin and holding in vassalage 60,000,000 people. 
She would obtain no reparations and, perhaps, would not expect 
to obtain them. She would certainly not gain security. 

“Her troops could not spread themselves in perpetuity over 
the face of Germany, and when they withdrew, they would go 
empty-handed, leaving behind them the unsleeping hatred of 
a nation awaiting only an opportunity, however distant, to’ 
strike again. 

“That, together with the reputation for having out-Prussianed 
the Prussians, and with the loss of her best friends in Europe, is 
what France would get for her mad and hopeless gamble. The 
more the Ruhr adventure is examined the more sinister in all its 
possibilities it reveals itself to be.” 


On the other hand, some American press correspondents at 
London reveal the fact that altho a majority of the British press 
oppose any cooperation by Great Britain in the Ruhr, and eriti- 
cize France, still ‘‘it can not be ignored that there exists in Great 
Britain a strong anti-German sentiment, and it is unquestionable 
that there would be great—tho secret—popular satisfaction 
should France’s contention that Germany is bluffing about her 
inability to pay be proved true by coming events.’’ The London 
Morning Post and the London Daily Mail are the two leading 
exponents of this section of the British mind, which would have 
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the French succeed, and they 
reiterate ‘‘uncompromising dis- 
trust of the Germans.” Says 
The Morning Post: 

“Tt is a matter of regret to 
the vast: majority of English- 
men that their country is not 
associated in the disciplinary 
measures taken by France. 

‘“The United States Govern- 
ment can afford to.take down 
the Stars and Stripes from the 
fortress of Khrenbreitstein, but 
‘the Watch on the Rhine,’ 
which to Americans is the frag- 
‘ment of a song, to the French- 
man and to the Englishman 
means the holding of a pass in 
the interests of civilization.” 


’ A-British semi-official state- 
ment of the difference between 
the methods and not the aims 
of Britain and France is con- 
tained in a speech delivered at 
Canterbury by Ronald MeNeill 
who, press dispatches indicate, 
“as Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, may be 
taken to refleet officially the 
British Foreign Office -view.”’ 
Mr. MeNeill is reported as 
saying in part that Britain’s 
“friendly dispute”’ with France 
is not, ‘“‘as some people think, 
that France is not to take 
what they call pledges from 
Germany and that we objected to taking pledges.” 
contrary, he explained: 


On the 


““We do not object to taking pledges if we can take them 
without further destruction of German eredit. It is, in fact, 
the old story of the goose and the golden eggs once more. 
We believe the French are going to starve the goose or even 
to cut its throat. We want to feed it enough to enable it 
to lay. We have nolovefor the bird, but we want itseggs. ... 

“Tf by any extraordinary chance, contrary to the antici- 
pation of all the best judges of such matters in Europe and 
America, the French occupation of the Ruhr were to prove 
successful in producing real, substantial reparations from Ger- 
many without involving more than countervailing economic 
evils, no one would be more pleased than ourselves. We sym- 
pathize with our Allies, who, after winning with us a most 
glorious victory, find themselves still defied by the con- 
quered enemy, and we can understand their impatience and 
exasperation. We profoundly regret that any difference should 
have arisen between us, and I am sure it will be the aim of both 
governments to keep that difference within as narrow limits as 
possible.” 


Meanwhile the press note that the immediate result of the 
French advance into the Ruhr has been a boom in British coal 
exports. Some predict more work for British shipyards and 
factories, also, and Continental importers are said to be placing 
big orders for coal because they believe the French will be un- 
able to work the Ruhr mines on a paying basis. A British coal 
trade authority is quoted in London dispatches as saying that the 
French were offering two shillings a ton above the usual market 
price for coal, now that the German Commissioners have stopt 
the delivery of reparations coal, and he said further: 


“There is every likelihood, that the Ruhr mines will adopt 
canny tactics, and that the production from this area will fall 
off considerably. Itis expected that the situation will benefit the 
British shipbuilding industry, owing to the dislocation of work in 
the German shipyards. The textile industry may not have to 


MAKING UP EUROPE’S ACCOUNTS. 


‘Meanwhile the two biggest creditors watch at the window.” 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


_In Huropean affairs. 


contend with such keen Ger- 
man competition as at present, 
but any boom there may be in 
British trade, in- consequence 
of the Ruhr occupation, can 
-only be short-lived. In the 
end.the situation is.sure to 
react against us.” ae 4 


In the various objurgations 
flung at France by British edi- 
tors thére are occasional ex- 
pressions’ of feeling against 
the United States. Thus, the 
London Star refers to a re- 
ported statement by Ambas- 
sador Harvey, said to have 
been made ‘in a speech at 
Washington, that the ‘“‘ United 
States is damned well out of 
the European mess.”’ To which 
this London daily bitterly re- 
torts: Pe 


““*Tamned well out’ justly 
expresses it, for if America had 
not been in such a hurry to get 
out of ‘the European mess,’ nor 
so determined to be a profit- 
taker rather than a taker of re-. 
sponsibility, the mess might 
have been avoided.” 


A leading British financial 
organ, the London Economist, 
points out that the withdrawal 
of the American troops of oc- 
. cupation increases the danger 
that ‘“‘the occupation of the Ruhr may start a conflagration 
which may spread right through Central Europe and the 
Balkans, because the action of the United States advertises 
to the world France’s complete isolation.” 

In France one shade of opinion on America is very 
pointedly exprest by the Paris Midi, which says sarcastically: 


“It is well understood on the other side of the Atlantic 
that France acts only through hate and in the spirit of rapine. 
This idea is emphasized by the dramatic recall of the American 
troops, ordered on the same day as our advanee. What would 
we have said if England had acted in the same way? How- 
ever, we know that America never acts in the excitement of 
the moment, so let us do the right thing and, instead of getting 


‘angry about it, let us try to understand the state of mind of 


the Americans. 

“The Administration of Harding and Hughes is submitting 
to rude attacks in the Senate because of the hesitation it'seems 
to show over foreign affairs. Senator Robinson is vehement; 
one hears of attacks by Senator Capper, without mentioning 
the famous Senator Borah. 

“These eminent men charge Mr. Hughes with doing nothing, 
and particularly they accuse him of not taking the proper réle 
The next instant they enjoin him not to 
decrease by one cent the Allied debts to the United States, and 
to abstain from all alliances with foreign countries. It is like 
advising him to fight after tying both his arms. 

“Encouraged in this strange fashion, the prudent Mr. Hughes 
defends himself the best he can. He declares that for a moment 
he made Jusserand understand clearly that the United States 
was against the occupation of. the Ruhr, and that they would 
have liked an international conference. It is possible that one 
could find these ideas in the spiral conversations which the un- 
fortunate Jusserand recently resumed in his telegrams. But the 
impression we get is that the American Government doesn’t 
know what it wants. 

“Tt is against itself rather than against us; it is irritated with- 
out, perhaps, knowing it. The entry of the French into the 
Ruhr is in reality, perhaps, only the inevitable result of the 
policy of abstention which the United States has practised 
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toward Europe. Most of the heated words and all of the threats 
of moral isolation can not change this fact.” 

In Germany the Berlin Boersen Zeitung reports that Germany’s 
big industrialists, including Hugo Stinnes, August \ Thyssen, 
and other dominant figures, are planning to keep the wheels of 
German industry turning with foreign coal, and thus render 

- French occupation of the Ruhr fields to a large degree impotent. 
It appears that some days before the French advance they 
opened negotiations with a group of British industrialists for the 
purpose of obtaining large credits in England in order to import 

~ coal to cover the shortage resulting from the virtual shut-down 
of the Ruhr mines, which was ordered as soon as the French 
moved. This procedure of Germany’s industrialists, says one 
correspondent, ‘‘if successful, ot only would forestall paralysis 
of German industry, but would greatly strengthen the German 
Government in its resolve to have no further negotiation with 
France and Belgium until the forces of occupation are withdrawn.” 

The Boersen Zeitung charges that France is laying the ‘‘mailed 
fist” on the Ruhr coal-fields because she requires German coke 

to drive her steel industry to a point where she can ‘‘defy En- 
gland and the United States.’’ Or if this explanation is unsound, 
the alternative one may be that the advance into the Ruhr 
should be considered ‘‘a Continental affront by the Romance 
nations to Anglo-Saxon maritime dominion,” and it adds: 

“Hoping that political stupidity can not forever remain vic- 
torious, we are naively waiting for a cold water douche from Lon- 
don and the United States which shall definitely cool off the 
Gallic fever ravings, but instead of this one cold stream after 
another is being turned on us, so that it is about time we woke up. 

*“Germany is forced to wage war with France on paper, be- 
cause her sword has been delivered up to her enemies. Just 
now she is foreed to wage war for coal, the bread of industry, 
and inasmuch as Premier Poincaré believes that her industry 
is the only thing left in Germany which has not been destroyed, 
he promptly marches into the Ruhr.” 

Among the French it is admitted, the press informs us, that 
without the cooperation of any of the German industrial leaders, 
the Ruhr task would be formidable, but the French judge that 
the Allies will soon have the cooperation desired, because the 
Germans “‘have a habit of acting from self-interest as soon 
as they realize what their self-interest is.’ As to Chancellor 
Cuno’s speech in the Reichstag, which upheld his reparations 
policy by a vote of 283 to 12, the Paris Temps asks, in view 
of the fact that the Reichstag has 498 members, why was it that 
more than 200 did not vote. In general, the German Govern- 
ment and the Germans 
themselves are seen by 

_~the French pressin repe- 
tition of their ‘‘famous 
and favorite baby act” 
and the Paris Figaro 
says that ‘‘when Berlin 

kicks against Allied 
methods of collecting, 
the Germans should re- 
call what was collected 
in 1871 from France and 
from the conquered 
Rhineland in 1866.” 
Meanwhile the Figaro 
argues that it is Ger- 
many’s own fault if she 
had made it necessary 
for France to adopt the 
present system of collect- 
ing, while the Paris 

Temps asks: ‘‘What 

would have happened 
had the war been fought 
on German soil?” 


THAT AFTER-CHRISTMAS FEELING AT LAUSANNE. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


RUSSO-TURKISH SOLIDARITY 


REDICTIONS THAT LAUSANNE would mark the 

_ break-up of Russo-Turkish friendship, which is under- 

written in the Moscow Treaty, have been numerous, 
especially since the Turks at the Conference seemed occasionally 
disposed to favor the -Western European Powers at the expense 
of their Soviet ally. But this is mere speculation, according to 
a writer in the Journal de Genéve, who says that even if the Rus- 
sians were to go away from the Conference without signing any 
treaty and the Turks were to sign a treaty with the Western 
Powers, Russia and Turkey would still remain close friends. He 
reminds us that when the Allies and the Turks sat down at the 
diplomatic game at Lausanne, the Turks had two strong cards 
in their victory over the Greeks and their possession of Constanti- 
nople and Eastern Thrace. ‘The European Powers, on the other 
hand, were risking the interests they possest in the Near East 
and the authority they have acquired over their Mussulman 
subjects and protégés. What is more, the Turks held another 
big card in their alliance with Russia. Nevertheless, this journal 
calls attention to the fact that: 

“At the beginning, the Angora Nationalists hesitated about 
the attitude they should take toward the Bolshevists. Even 
under the red mask of Communism they recognized in the 
Soviet Russians the direct heirs of Tsarist imperialism. So 
their first action was to back up the young Caucasian Republics 
in their opposition to the Muscovite invaders. But the Russian 
peril was supplemented. by a Western peril, even more pressing 
upon the Turks. 

“The Soviet Government was quick to understand the advan- 
tages to be gained with Turkey as the result of the error of the 
Allies. The blindness of Mr. Lloyd George served the Russian 
purpose admirably. It is true that the Communist propaganda 
in Anatolia was a failure, because the Turkish peasant can not 
see any good in Marxian ideas. Nevertheless the Soviet leaders 
succeeded in conquering the political repugnance of Mustafa 
Kemal and in making him an ally.” 


In February, 1921, this writer reminds us, there was a famous 
conference in London on the subject of the Greco-Turkish con- 
flict. Nothing came of the conference except a renewed offensive 
by the Greeks, one consequence of which was that Russian stock 
rose at Angora. On the 16th of March a treaty of “fraternity” 
was signed at Moscow between the Soviet Government and 
Turkey. With the ratification of the Moscow Treaty by the 
National Assembly at Angora, it is recalled, the accords signed | 
at London with the representatives of France and of Italy were 
discarded. But in the 
month of October the 
Franklin-Bouillon con- 
vention with France was 
negotiated, and then, we 
are reminded, there fol- 
lowed the crushing of 
the Greek Army by the 
Turks, and this infor- 
mant proceeds: 


“The Turks now had 
less need of arms and 
munitions from Russia. 
Moreover, the support 
they found in France 
and the concessions they 
obtained at Mudania, as 
well as the immediate 
ealling of the peace con- 
ference, inclined the 
Turks to pay a little 
more attention to Hu- 
rope. Little by little 
the Turkish partizans of 
a rapprochement with 
the West raised their 
heads, and Yussuf Kemal 
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‘Bey, who negotiated the Moscow Treaty, was obliged to 
give over the direction of the Turkish foreign policy to Ismet 
Pasha, the conqueror of Constantine, and a true Turkish patriot. 
From the moment of his arrival at Lausanne, Ismet Pasha 
adopted an attitude of cireumspection. More of a military man 
than a diplomat, he endeavored to obtain all possible advantages 
for his country. In very delicate cireumstances he showed strict 
honesty and great dignity. Toward the representatives of 
Western Europe his aim for peace seemed to be lively and sin- 
cere; but at the same time he bore himself so faithfully as an 
ally of Russia as even to efface himself before Russia’s foreign 
minister, Mr. Tehitcherin.”’ 


Divergences of opinion arose, we are told, over the subject of 
the Straits, and, favorably imprest with the proposals of the 
Powers, Ismet Pasha was ready to insert in the draft of his reply 
a clause forbidding war fleets, not from entering, but from 


ees 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
—The Daily Express (London). 


remaining in the Black Sea, But after conversations with various 
delegates, including the American observer, Mr. Richard Wash- 
burn Child, ‘“whose word was apparently the decisive one,” 
Ismet Pasha struck this clause out of his counter-proposal. 
Nevertheless we read: 


“Turkey will remain the ally of Russia despite the fact that she 
may conclude a separate peace with the Western Powers and 
renew friendly relations with them. After Russia had invaded 
the Caucasian republics, she gave back almost all the territory 
that had been ceded to her originally at Brest-Litovsk. She 
relieved it of all obligations toward the ancient régime in 
Russia, among which were the Capitulations. Russia promised 
Turkey she would not recognize any international act that had 
not been accepted by the Grand Assembly at Angora. In a 
word, Russia gave her full approval to the Turkish Nationalist 
Pact, and furnished the young Government of Angora with the 
material means for victory. However self-interested Russia’s 
performance may have been, the fact remains that it has built up 
an attachment with Turkey that it will be very difficult to sever. 

“But the Powers can assure the Turkish people the oppor- 
tunity for their free development, and facilitate the exercise of 
that sovereignty without which a State can not acquire the sense 
of its international responsibilities. Yet the decisive hand will 
be played between Moscow and Angora. The leaders of the 
new Turkey, no longer having to fear Europe, will better under- 
stand the meaning of the constant allusions of Mr. Tchitcherin 
to the age-long aims of Russia toward Constantinople, despite 
the fact that Mr. Techitcherin makes so many disavowals of 
intentions of aggrandizement. On their side, the Soviet Rus- 
sians will learn to their regret the great moral attraction that 
Turkish Nationalism has for the Mussulman populations of the 
Russian Empire. When that time is ripe then the Russo-Turkish 
alliance will be greatly weakened.”’ 


JAPANESE REPROOF FOR “MILITARIST” 
AMERICA 


ARNING WORDS against America as a really mili- 
tarist country masquerading in pacifist guise are 
uttered by a Tokyo newspaper, which says that 
America is ‘‘more dangerous and more cunning than Germany 
in that she pretends to be pacifist.””. The Yorodzu is the daily that 
makes this charge against Uncle Sam, and it goes on to say that — 
it is not only the Powers of the world which are deceived by this 
“subtle propaganda of the Americans, but even among the Japa- 
nese people are some who labor under the false impression that 
America is really a country of pacifism and Japan a land of | 
militarism.” Yet any person who investigated actual condi- 
tions in America, the Yorodzu declares, would easily find that 
“in no other country is militarism in more vigorous operation 
than in America,’’ and it continues: ae 
“America has a ‘standing army of 250;000—some statistics put 
the number at 280,000—and these are maintained at the state’s 
expense. Besides these, each State has its national guard. Just 
as all the lords throughout the country kept their troops, besides 
80,000 direct retainers kept by the Shogun, in the days of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in Japan, America to-day has a huge Army 
scattered all over the Federal States, besides the 250,000 troops 
of the Federal Government. Moreover, America’s reserves con- 
stitute 27 divisions. As one division consists approximately of 
20,000, the total of the reserves reaches 540,000. The American 
Legion throughout the country is also ready to serve with the 
American colors in time of emergency, and its members are never 
forgetful of military training. It must also be mentioned that 
each American university has a department for the training of 
officers. It is true that this system has been in force for the past 
thirty years, but since America’s entry into the late war greater 
encouragement has been given by the Government to all schools 
to have such departments.” 


By way of setting the Japanese press right about the strength 
of the United States Army, we may cite The World Almanac 
(New York) as follows: ‘“‘Except in time of war or similar emer- 
gency when the publie safety demands it, the number of enlisted 
men in the Regular Army shall not exceed 280,000, including the 
Philippine Scouts; but, the Army Appropriation Act, approved 
June 30, 1922, for the fiscal year of 1923, provides for 125,000 
enlisted men and 7,148 Philippine Scouts.” 

America’s Navy is not inferior to Britain’s, the Yorodzu goes 
on to say, and the Washington Conference put the naval 
strengths of America and Britain on the same level. This Tokyo 
daily then tells us that: 

‘‘No country is more dangerous than America, which, while 
pretending to be an advocate of pacifism in order to put other 
countries off their guard, is secretly bent upon the completion of 
her armaments. We regard it as most deplorable that short- 
sighted Japanese pacifists allow themselves to be misled by the 
mendacious American propaganda into the misconception that 
America is a country of pacifism. We declare that America is 
a country of militarism, a second Germany. .. . The Powers 
must not be off their guard against America.” 

Much less violent is the tone of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, which 
laments, however, that the Powers have not been more prompt 
in putting into effect the treaties concluded at the Washington 
Conference. The ratio for capital ships was agreed upon at 
the Washington Conference ‘‘with comparative ease’’ because 
in so far as the matter affected the three principal naval Powers, 
Britain, America and Japan, the settlement of the point ‘“‘did not 
present any grave difficulties, all three being fully cognizant 
of the folly of continuing the naval race.” But this newspaper 
avers that: 

‘‘What causes general embarrassment and uneasiness is the 
reduction of land forces. In Japan the military authorities have 
carried out some reduction and effected a curtailment of ex- 
penditure. The nation, not satisfied with the extent of the re- 
duction, is demanding a more drastic policy. Some people want 
a reduction in the number of army divisions, while others are 
insisting upon the abolition of the Army General Staff. While so 


much zeal is shown by the Japanese public over the question of 
the reduction of the Army, a tendency is developing in America 
to increase the Army.” 


The Nichi-Nichi then remarks pessimistically that the late 
war “not only entirely failed to solve the questions at issue but 
sowed fresh troubles,’”’ and it explains that: 


“Altho the Armistice was concluded in 1918 and peace was 
subsequently restored, the world has never since been free from 
hostilities in some form. All the international conferences since 

_the war have failed. The war itself was a great failure and there- 
fore it is natural that all the conferences held to make good its 
effects should fail. It is on record in European history that a 
thirty years’ war was once fought. Besides, other prolonged wars 
were waged, such as the Seven Years’ War and the Napoleonic 
wars. With these facts before us, we consider it not unnatural 
that the evil consequences of the Great War can not be made good 
in five or seven years. The limitation of armaments is undoubt- 
edly a fine thing, but the opposition of France and Italy to the 
naval treaty may not be entirely without reason. Japan, 
Britain and America are not, however, in circumstances similar 
to those of France and Italy, and it is advisable for them to re- 

main faithful to the naval treaty and carry out their disarma- 
ment programs, irrespective of the attitude of the other two 
| countries, with a view to setting an example to other nations.” 


Incidentally, the Nichi-Nichi applauds the appointment as 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States of Mr. Hanihara, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, from whom it expects great 
contributions in the cementing of friendship between Japan and 
this country, and it observes: 


“America is a country with which Japan has the most impor- 
tant relationships. A perfect understanding established with 
America means the disposition of the major part of Japan’s 
diplomatic questions.” 


UNCLE SAM’S COMING FAMINE 


N APPROACHING CRISIS in America’s economic 
A affairs is predicted by a famous British industrialist and 
financier, Sir E. Mackay Edgar, Bt., on his return to 
England from his annual visit to the United States. In his 
judgment, the American demand for metals, cotton and oil is 
so insatiable and so rapidly increasing, we read in the London 
Daily Telegraph, that a world-wide shortage of these com- 
modities is inevitable. All countries will be affected by it, but 
the United States will suffer most of all, and he tells us that 
there is bound to be ‘“‘a sharp halt in American progress” and 
there may be ‘‘something like a collapse.’’ As quoted in this 
“newspaper, Sir Edward says further: 


‘*TIn all the years I have known America, I have never been so 
struck as during the past two months by her prodigality. They 
have long been the champion spenders of the world, but now 
they are making all previous records in that line look silly. It 

is not merely money they are throwing about, but everything— 
copper, cotton, zine, lead, oil, timber—you can hardly name 
one of the big staples of industry that they are not literally 

devouring. It is an amazing spectacle. There you have 115,- 
000,000 people feverishly tearing from the earth its irreplaceable 
wealth and using it to maintain a rate of growth utterly without 
precedent in all human history. It is this terrible consuming 
power of America that is by all odds the biggest economic fact 
in the world of to-day. Itis terrible, because already it is out- 
running production. Before long, while the demand will be as 
voracious as ever, the supply will have run short. Then there 
will be a smash. 

“Just think of this. In 1914 America produced about 65 
per cent. of the world’s output of cotton, oil, copper, lead and 
zine. Her consumption was at that time roughly 35 per cent. 
of the total supplies. ‘To-day, while she is producing relatively 
the same, her consumption of these commodities amounts to 
over half of the world’s total output. Ten years hence she will 
be producing relatively less ‘and consuming relatively more. 
She will be producing about half of the world’s output; she will 
be consuming something like 70 per cent. of it. In other words, 
she will have to import. 
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“You can not imagine Amepf i@Dorting cotton. Well, it ty / aS 
going to happen. Do you regfizéthat America is this year using “AY \& 
in her own mills about 70 pf éént. of her cotton crop? ere ‘ 
the war she used 20 per cen@/; now she isftisiig i) perdent: The 
time is clearly coming whem{there will be precious, little lgft over 
for the rest of the world. IWon’t think yow-are‘going td see very 
large cotton crops in the fusre. The Southerners have found 
that they do better with smallrops hs pes a high price. 
Lancashire is going to do to obt®a-theAb jg 
textile industry, I honestly do not may,” 
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Turning to non-ferrous metals such as copper, lead and zine, 
Sir Edward predicts that the American demand for them is 
going to be ‘‘colossal,” and he quotes ‘‘one of the heads of the 
publie utility industry” in the United States as saying that to 
meet the growth of population about $1,000,000,000 a year will 


A SWISS VIEW OF AMERICA. 
Uncie Sam: “Look! WhenI spin the dollar, all the nations dance!” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


have to be spent for the next ten years on electrie railway, 
light and power services. Sir Edward goes on to say: 


“Think what this means in the way of non-ferrous metals. 
Then, too, there is the growing demand—it has doubled since 
1914—from Central and South America, and when Europe 
revives, the first things she will clamor for will be copper, lead 
and zine. 

“As for oil, America has already reached the importing stage. 
Five years hence she will be taking in from outside, if she can ~ 
get it, not far short of a thousand million barrels. That is what 
she will require to import if her present rate of consumption 
continues. It is with oil as with cotton, copper, lead and zine 
—the world is nearing a shortage not far removed from a famine 
because of the voracity of the American demand. But that 
demand can only diminish at the cost of a serious halt to Ameri- 
can prosperity and expansion. If it persists and is unsatisfied, 
then something greater is to be feared than a halt. There may 
be a breakdown of. the economic order and a vicious, violent 
outburst of sectionalism. 

‘‘Our business as Britons is to sit tight on what we have and 
to exploit all the oil, cotton and metal possibilities of the non- 
American world. In that way we shall do more than safeguard 
our own position. We shall be able to supply America with the 
commodities she must have to keep going. She will have to come 
to us for some of the essential means of livelihood. It will bea 
costly experience for her, but, so far as I can see, she can not 
escape it.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


HOW LIVE MOUNTAINS MAKE DEADLY EARTHQUAKES 


IVE MOUNTAINS are a necessary feature of earthquake 
regions, we are told by Dr. Bailey Willis, professor of 
geology at Stanford University, who has just gone to 

study the recent Chilean earthquake on the spot where it oc- 
eurred. On the Atlantic coast, he says, they are dead; but 
around the Pacific and in a great belt which reaches across Asia 
and the Mediterranean the mountains are growing. In their 
growth large masses, comprising many thousand cubic miles of 
rock, are prest against each other but are held by friction until 
the strain becomes too great. They then slip and an earthquake 
oceurs. Writing for Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulle- 
tin (Washington), Dr. Willis says: 


“This is the modern theory of earthquakes. It was developed 
through the studies of the great earthquake of 1906 which caused 
the fire that destroyed San Francisco, and it has been demon- 
strated since by observation of many minor earthquakes and by 
a study of the lines along which they occur. 

““We often speak of an earthquake plane as a fracture, but it 
is not really a break. It is the surface between two great masses 
which never have been united, but which for ages have been 
slipping past each other; and where this plane comes out to the 
surface of the earth we have a line which is sometimes called an 
earthquake rift. The greatest of these rifts, so far as it is known, 
in the United States extends through the Coast Ranges of Cali- 
fornia for a distance of six hundred miles. It passes just west of 
San Francisco, to the east of Los Angeles, and disappears in the 
Gulf of California. Along the San Andreas rift, as it is called, 
earthquakes have occurred at different times in different sections; 
the most recent was the quake of 1906, which covered a stretch 
of 150 miles, with San Francisco near the center. South of that 
stretch for some 300 miles there has been no movement since 
1857 when there was a severe shock, the mark of which may be 
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PICKING UP AFTER 


traced across the desert plains like an irrigation ditch. Still 
further south there have been several recent shocks, but none of 
great violence, altho there is evidence of considerable activity in 
the section east and south of Los Angeles. 

“Tn view of the fact that we can thus locate certain lines along 
which earthquakes have occurred, we are able to speak of live 
earthquake rifts as wé speak of live voleanoes. We know by the 
form of the voleano or by the occurrence of eruptions within his- 
torical time that it is potentially or actually active, and much 
the same may be said of earthquake rifts. They are lines of spe- 
cial danger on which no dam or schoolhouse or skyscraper should 
be located. 'They should also be avoided, as far as possible, by 
railroad lines, bridges, aqueducts, and other public works, and yet 
it happens that they often run through valleys where such work 
is suggested by the conditions of the ground. As long as we re- 
main ignorant of their position, we run the risk of inviting de- 
struction, but it is not difficult by proper studies to locate the 
lines of danger on a map and to make the information public for 
the benefit of engineers and others. : 

“Thus it happens that a map of California, showing the lines 
of active earthquake rifts and also of faults that are believed to be 
inactive, is about to be published by the Seismological Society of 
America as a result of work carried out in cooperation with the 
Advisory Committee in Seismology of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. It is, however, but one item in the program of 
that committee, which embraces plans for the investigations of 
earthquakes in many relations. 

“Tt may perhaps be asked of what use is it to study a phenome- 
non which is as sure and as inevitable as an eclipse of the sun. 
Since we can not stop it and probably can not predict it with 
certainty, what practical benefit can we hope to derive from an 
investigation of it? There is, of course, the answer that we wish 
to know; we wish to understand our earth and all its manifesta- 
tions; but apart from that, as has already been pointed out, the 
lines along which earthquakes are likely to oceur and are most 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 


This is Coquimbo, where the Chilean earthquake hit hardest; where 200 people were killed and 400 injured; where 500 houses were wrecked 


and more than $1,500,000 worth of damage was done on November 11. 


Notice how the boats have been carried far inland by the tidal wave. 


But the people have not lost heart and, as may be seen in the picture, are going promptly to work to restore order and repair damages 


~ 
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WHAT THE CHILE EARTHQUAKE DID TO A PERFECTLY GOOD STREET IN COPIAPO. 


Pe ed 


“and time is known. 


dangerous may be determined and it seems not impossible that 
if we can perfect our knowledge we may be able to devise methods 
of forestalling their disastrous effects by the selection of safer 
locations or by appropriate methods of construction. It is 
clearly. recognized, for instance, that the destruction of San 
Francisco was in large measure due to the fact that its principal 
aqueduct followed the earthquake rift for many miles, whereas 
now it has been located along a mountain range which, if it 
moves, will move as a block and will not dislocate the pipe-line.” 


IS RADIATION MATTER? 


HE OLD IDEA that light is a stream of material sub- 

stance may be accepted in a new sense if we adopt a sug- 

gestion communicated to Science (New York) by Prof. 
Arthur H. Compton, of Washington University, St. Louis. Dr. 
Compton sees no essential difference between matter and radi- 
ation, both of which, according to the electro-magnetic theory, 
may be thought of in terms of an electric field. {tis admittedly 
difficult, Professor Compton reminds us, to find a satisfactory 
definition of matter. ‘‘Matter is that which occupies space,”’ 
‘““matter is that which possesses mass or inertia,’ ‘matter is 
that which affects the senses,’’ are common statements. But 
radiation, he argues, certainly occupies space; that it possesses 
mass is shown by the momentum. which it imparts to a body 
which it. strikes, producing radiation pressure; and who would 
deny that sunlight affects the senses? He continues: 


“Unless, therefore, we change our idea of what is meant by 
the word ‘matter,’ this word includes not only solids, liquids and 
gases, but also the less tangible electromagnetic radiation. 
“The inclusion of radiation as a form of matter has important 
bearings. Thus, for example, we can no longer say that matter 
is composed wholly of positive and negative electrons, for the 


- form of matter known as radiation includes no such electric 


charges. ‘The statement that matter is composed of positive and 
negative electrons and electromagnetic radiation is, on the other 
hand, more complex than is required. We see rather that the 
fundamental thing in matter is not the electric charge but the 
electromagnetic field, for the electromagnetic field includes both 
the electrons and the radiation. 

“Tf the further simplification is made of considering the mag- 
netic field as due to the electric field in motion, we may describe 
all forms of matter in terms of the intensity of the electric field 
at different points. All the fundamental properties of matter are 
determined if the intensity of the electric field throughout space 
Electric intensity, then, may be considered 
as that of which all matter is composed. 

“ According to this point of view, matter is perfectly continu- 
ous. It is true that there are certain perhaps limited regions, the 
electrons, from which electric intensity diverges; but whether or 
not these regions of divergence are limited, the mass of the matter 
is associated with the electric intensity and is hence distributed 
through: all space. Similarly, radiation propagated through 
space, as for example light coming from the sun to the earth, is 
on this view a continuous series of waves of matter.’ 


SAVING THE BABIES 


NLY HALF AS MANY BABIES DIE, after the first 
month, as used to die fifteen or twenty years ago. 
But during the first month four per cent. of all infants 
die, just as they used to do. Medical skill is saving the chil- 
dren after their first month, but during that period it is appar- 
ently powerless. This first month, we are told by The Statistical 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is by all 
odds the most hazardous in the entire span of human life. It 
is easier to survive a year at age 65 than for a new-born infant to 
reach the age of one month. Each year in the United States, 
more than 105,000 babies die before they are a month old. To 
this number should be added an equally large proportion of still- 
born children. Together these two causes account for the deaths 
of more than two hundred thousand children—more in number 
than those from tuberculosis and all of the infectious diseases 
combined except influenza and pneumonia. We read: 


‘‘The remarkable fact about this enormous loss of life is that 
little has been accomplished in the recent decade or two in con- 
trolling it. Infant mortality after the first month has been 
reduced one-half through such work as better feeding and care 
of babies. But the still-births and early infant deaths stay just 
about where they were fifteen or twenty years ago. The record 
of even the past five years shows no substantial improvement. 
In 1916, 4.3 per cent. and in 1920, 4.2 per cent. of the babies live- 
born in the United States Registration Area died before they 
reached the age of one month. This high mortality figure seems 
to be fairly constant for the several economic levels of the popu- 
lation, and only slightly lower in rural areas than in the cities. 

“Yet, 1t is not true that nothing has been done or that the 
situation is without hope. The movement for the care of 
mothers in pregnancy, the so-called prenatal work, was organ- 
ized not only to insure the safety of the mother, but also the 
survival of the baby during the first month of life. It is inter- 
esting that, in large measure, this work has sueceeded, altho 
not to the degree hoped for. <A careful study of the experience 
of one expériment in prenatal work indicates that savings have 
been accomplished chiefly in reducing the number of premature 
births. 

“Deaths from congenital debility, from syphilis, as well as 
from the injuries at birth, were not affected to an appreciable 
extent by this work. Prenatal nursing has affected mothers 
principally in the reduction of the toxemias. The stationary 
prevalence rate for sepsis and other causes on cases receiving 
only prenatal nursing care indicates a rather poor grade of 
obstetrical work. In other words, if more babies and mothers 
are to be saved, it will be necessary to develop a program which 
combines not only prenatal work but also provision for excellent 
confinement care which would prevent the septic and mechani- 
eal injuries so often fatal to mother and baby. Many a good 
piece of careful prenatal work has been ruined by indifferent 
confinement service. 

“That something can be done to reduce this annual toll of 
deaths of very young children is evident from the facts for certain 
cities in the United States Birth Registration Area. In forty- 
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seven cities of the United States during 1920, the infant mortality 
rates under one month of age varied from 33.6 per 1,000 births 
in Oakland, Calif., to 53.9 per 1,000 in Lowell, Mass.” 


The wide range of the rates for the mortality of infants under 
one month of age suggests, we are told, that there is as yet no 
established minimum rate and that much of the mortality may 
be caused by so-called environmental factors which influence 
also the mortality of infants beyond one month of age. In 
about half the cities the rate for infants under one month of age 
is high where there is also a high mortality for the last eleven 
months of the first year. There is a high degree of correlation 
between the two sets of figures. To quote further: 


“From the facts available for hospital obstetrical services 


By courtesy of ‘*The American Thresherman’’ (Madison, Wis.). 
THE MACHINE THAT SAVED THE LIFE OF THE AMERICAN HEMP INDUSTRY. 


The competition of cheap foreign labor was putting our hemp raisers out of business when the hemp 
harvester was devised in Wisconsin to take the place of expensive hand-power methods, 


where mothers are brought under instruction and observation 
early in pregnancy, and are given delivery service and post- 
partum supervision of the highest order, we learn that the 
numbers of premature births, deaths of prematurely born 
babies, still-births, deaths from injury during the delivery proc- 
ess, and fatalities ‘of women following toxemias, sepsis, difficul- 
ties with delivery, are reduced far below the level recorded for 
the general population. 

“Pessimism with regard to the saving of early infant life is 
entirely unwarranted by the facts for small groups which receive 
adequate obstetrical and nursing care throughout the puerperium. 
The appalling figures on the destruction of lives full of promise 
persist because, on a nation-wide scale, practically nothing is 
being done that can be done. What, for instance, would happen 
to the still-birth record, if syphilis in the mother could be de- 
tected and treated by the methods followed in the obstetrical 
service of one of the hospitals we know of? How many eclamp- 
sias, with their destructive effect upon mothers and infants, 
could be prevented if methods of prenatal observation and con- 
finement care carried out by another service were to be adopted 
on a country-wide scale? How many threatened prematurities 
would be averted by the same sort of care, and how many of 
the infants whose premature birth is under present conditions 
unavoidable, could be saved if proper incubation and feeding 
facilities were available? And probably most important, how 
many of the fatalities of mothers and babies which result from 
undue interference with the mechanism of labor and from 
neglect of strict asepsis, could be averted if the excellent confine- 
ment care given by the best maternity hospitals were more 
generally available? 

“Until these questions are frankly answered to the satisfaction 
of persons acquainted with what has been done under the 
guidance of able obstetricians, there is no ground whatever for 
the belief that this death-toll is unavoidable. There is no better 
example of fallacious reasoning than this encouragement of 
inactivity in the face of the prevailing waste of infant life.” 


HEMP THE BAROMETER OF WAR 


HE HEMP CROP is thus named by Mark G. Troxell, 

who writes about it in The American Thresherman (Madi- 

son, Wis.). In seasons when no one could explain 
an increased need for hemp, the acreage of this plant has. 
mounted steadily, he says, only to subside after a period of mar- 
tial turmoil had come and gone. At least three times in our 
national history hemp has been tried—and not found wanting— 
as an indicator that war is at hand. He continues: 


“Tt was in 1859 that hemp first revealed its power. The 
hemp crop that year was the largest we have ever grown. Next 
year, Lincoln was elected. The Civil War followed. A little 
later, the hemp acreage slumped sadly to its pre-war figures. 

“In the nineties, despite adverse 
money markets, hemp production 
began to creep upward. Old Man 
Hemp was there with the goods 
when Dewey and Schley needed 
American-grown fiber for the cordage 
and caulking of new cruisers and 
battle-ships. Thestress of the Spanish 
War past, hemp acreage decreased 
rapidly. 

“Lest this leave you unconvinced, 
look at the American hemp crops 
produced in 1914-1917 inclusive. 
From 1,000 tons in 1914, the crop 
mounted to 4,200 tons in 1915, 9,390 
tons in 1916, and 20,600 tons in 1917 
—which last crop was prepared for 
the seed before war by the United 
States was declared! As a result of 
the eareful foresight of this intelligent 
plant, American soldiers trod French 
and German soil in shoes stitched 
with American hemp thread. 

“Who pulls the strings? Whence 
comes this uncanny power? Perhaps 
a careful study of this old, strange, 
important, and little-known crop 
will reveal its weird secret. 

‘“Long before the United States 
Navy, in 1824, sanctioned the use of 
hemp for cables and cordage, Kentucky had been the home 
of the American hemp industry. Hemp requires fertile soil. The 
mature plant will produce either seed or fiber, but not both. Not 
every plant produces seed. The flowers of the male plant produce 
only pollen; after this is shed, the flowers wither and die, altho 
the plant is later useful for fiber. The female plants produce 
the seed. 1 

‘Practically all American seed is grown in Kentucky. Altho 
during the past four years the heart of American hempdom has 
moved northward, the shorter growing season of Wisconsin has 
baffled all efforts to mature a short-season seed in that State, and 
northern growers must depend on Kentucky for an adequate 
supply of those tiny mottled grains—about the size of the head 
on a safety match—which produce the warring plants.” 


Harvesting plants to be used for fiber is a long process, we are. 
told, due to the need of “‘retting” the stalks. Generally speak- 
ing, retting may be called rotting. In Europe, where hand-labor 
has been cheap, the hemp-growers have followed the practise of 
water-retting; that is, soaking the plants in water to produce 
partial decomposition so that the fiber can readily be separated. 
This is laborious and expensive, but clean hemp—almost white— 
results. 

American hemp-growers rely on dew, light rains, frosts and 
sunshine to bring about the same result. The fiber is dark- 
colored, as is commonly seen in coarse twines. To quote further: 


“Considering that small grains have been planted, mowed, 
bound and threshed by machinery for many years in this coun- 
try, the persistence of hand-power methods in harvesting hemp is 
truly remarkable. Until 1917, practically all hemp binding was 
done by hand. In many localities it is still cut, strewn, bound, 
and broken by tedious hand-work. Industrially speaking, hemp 
has been a man-killer. 


1 Ve oe 


Courtesy of **Engineering News Record,’” New York. 
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THE VIADUCT THAT WAS MOVED, AND HOW THE MOVING WAS DONE. 


At the left, the viaduct that was moved 75 feet sidewise. At the right, the towers jacked up preparatory to being placed on rollers. 


“Here, then, we have the key to the hemp industry of the 
present, and the keyhole to the future. Even the low-priced 
labor sections, such as Kentucky still offers in spots, have found 
themselves unable to maintain hemp as a standard crop. Low- 
priced foreign labor and, recently, the adverse conditions of in- 
ternational exchange have made old methods of growing and 
separating hemp economically impossible. By a strange coin- 

-cidence of fate—typical of the whole history of American hemp— 
the industry has transplanted itself from its century-old strong- 
hold, Kentucky, to a northern State, once thought impossible as 
a home for this fiber crop. 

“Last year 70 per cent. of all American hemp was grown in 
Wisconsin. While the Kentucky crop, planted and harvested by 
negro hand-labor, can not be grown at a profit in the face of 
foreign competition, Wisconsin’s machinery methods have en- 
abled some of her hemp farmers to continue competing with 
foreign growers. New cutting and binding machines, perfected 
in the past six years, have proved the salvation of American 
hemp. 

“Starting with only forty acres sown in 1914, Wisconsin’s 

record in 1921 was eight thousand acres planted to hemp. This 
means a tremendous investment compared to a similar acreage 
of corn, grain or hay; for to-day any community having a large 
fiber acreage finds it necessary to build and operate a breaking- 
mill, costing between fifty and one hundred thousand dollars. 
A six-year experience has shown that unless six hundred acres of 
hemp can be planted in one locality, no farmer can afford to begin 
growing the fiber which makes our twine. The machinery ex- 
pense becomes too great. As it is, one mower-spreader and one 
binder are required for practically each hundred acres of hemp. 

_This means an investment of about eight dollars an acre in spe- 
cialized machinery. Like war itself, hemp requires lots of money. 

“In spite of the long history behind hemp as an American 
erop, the first permanent breaking-mill was built at Brandon as 
late as 1916, and the second mill at Waupun. More than two- 
thirds of the hemp mills of the nation are located in Wisconsin; 
but all expansion of the industry is at a standstill until returns 
to growers are commensurate to the cost and labor of growing the 
crop. In 1922 only about one-third of the 1921 acreage was 
planted in hemp.” 


FODDER FROM DRIED MILK—Milk is being sacked for in- 
definite storage as a stock feed. K. L. Hatch, of the Experiment 
Station of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, has developed 
a new process for utilizing hitherto wasted skim-milk, and a jury 
composed of sixty pigs has been called upon to decide upon the 
success of his experiments. Says Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington): 


‘The new process consists of concentrating the skim-milk 
in the big vacuum, pans of the ordinary condensery. About a 
5 to 1 condensation is securéd. In this concentrated form, the 
‘skim-milk is then mixed with absorbent grains. After the grains 
have completely absorbed the milk, they are dried in an air 
current and can be sacked and stored for any length of time. 


In this form this creamery by-product can be shipped to all 
parts of the country without changing the food value in any 
way, Mr. Hatch claims. It is estimated that thousands of gal- 
ons of skim-milk have been dumped into barnyards in the dairy 
country, because of inability to store it in concentrated form 
and the necessity of feeding it within twenty-four hours or 
before it soured. The new dried milk feed is directly due to 
agitation started when the Wisconsin legislature passed the 
‘filled milk’ bill prohibiting the sale of skim-milk to which a 
vegetable oil had been added in place of the butter-fat. The 
‘filled-milk’ advocates argued that they were making use of a 
product that would otherwise be wasted.” 


MOVING A VIADUCT 


RECORD FEAT in moving a great structure bodily 
A was performed recently in Pittsburgh when a trolley 

and highway viaduct 150 feet high and 740 feet long 
was shifted sideways 75 feet. The man who did it, Edward 
Godfrey, a structural engineer of that city, writes a descriptive 
article for The Engineering News Record (New York), most of 
which we reproduce below. The object of moving the viaduct, 
Mr. Godfrey tells us, was to make room for the building of a 
reinforced-concrete arch bridge. He writes: 


**The viaduct is located on the line of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Co. to Bellevue, a borough adjoining Pittsburgh. It spans the 
deep hollow of Jacks Run; in its highest portion its flooris about , 
150 feet above the bottom of the hollow. It was built about 28 
years ago, and has since earried the trolley tracks and a highway. 

“Some years ago the lattice girders supporting the floor 
system were reinforced because of rusting and heavier trolley 
loads. Before the work of moving the bridge was undertaken, 
the writer made an examination and discovered that the top 
flanges of the stringers were very badly rusted away, and further 
reinforcement was needed. The floor system was, therefore, 
strengthened by the addition of floor beams. 

‘*Because of the great height of the structure, the question of 
the overturning effect of wind was one of the main features that 
required attention preparatory to moving. It was dealt with 
not so much by theory or calculation as by the history of the 
bridge. Examination of the anchor bolts and bases of the posts 
showed that the bolts penetrated only the base plates, so that 
their value was only that of tension on the rivets connecting the 
angles with the shafts of the posts, and in addition that these 
bolts (which subsequent operations revealed were good, long 
bolts, well bedded in the stone caps) were practically devoid of 
nuts. What nuts had been put on were not drawn up. Some 
of them lacked three inches of being in contact with the plates. 
This was a very general condition, being true in particular of the 
highest towers. In view of the evident uselessness of the anchor 
bolts and the fact that the bridge had weathered the storms of 
more than a quarter of a century without any evidence of nega- 
tive reaction on the bases of the posts, it was considered safe to 
cut it free for one day while it was being moved, without loading 
down the columns.” 


RADIO’ DEPA 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE CRYSTAL-SET RADIO FAN 


6s 4T LAST THE IMPOSSIBLE HAS HAPPENED,” de- 
clares an expert radio engineer. ‘‘A erystal amplifier— 
the hope and despair of practically every radio engineer 
and scientist of the past ten years—the one device in greatest 
demand by operators of sets, 
has been built, tried, and not 
found wanting.” 

This is startling news in- 
deed for the radio fan—star- 
tling and gratifying. In particu- 
lar will it come as a message 
of good cheer to the would-be 
radio operator of short purse. 
For hitherto the greatest draw- 
back in the way of general 
adoption of the radio receiver 
has been the excessive cost of 
really efficient sets. In the 
moment of early enthusiasm, 
when radio took the country 
by storm last year, it was sup- 
posed by the average reader 
that almost any radio receiver 
would reach out to almost any 
transmitting station this side 
the antipodes. Letters were 
frequently received by the edi- 
tor of this department, as 
doubtless by all others in 
similar positions, asking if the 
simplest of erystal sets, costing 
three or four dollars to 
make, would ‘‘receive’”’ from 
broadeasting stations five hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away. 
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And when it came to be generally known that the simple crystal 
set could not ordinarily be depended upon to cover more than 
fifteen or twenty miles, and would not operate a loud-speaker 
at all, there was general disillusionment, often precursory of 
downright resentment. This was certainly one reason why radio 
~ interest suddenly ‘‘slumped.’’ To be sure there was a reaction, 
and of late there has been growing recognition of the reasonable- 
ness of paying a fair price for a device that will enable you to 
listen in on lectures and concerts hundreds of miles away; but it 
has been freely pre- 
dicted that 
could never really 


radio 


come to its own 
until the price of 
the 


most sensitive type 


receivers of 


should be brought 
within reach of 
short purses. Mean- 


time, the price of 


B 


vacuum tubes has 


Fig.1, THE BROWN AMPLIFYING RELAY. been kept up, and 


It magnifies the impulses from a crystal 
receiving set in the manner described in the 
accompanying article, 


hitherto it has been 
‘impossible to get 
the 


amplification 


THE LONG-AWAITED CRYSTAL AMPLIFIER. 


By this new microphonic relay ordinary crystal-received radio signals 
are magnified from 20 to 30 times. It is expected to make the crystal 
“perform as majestically as the vacuum tube itself.” 


requisite for long-distance and loud-speaker reception without 
the use of a series of these tubes. 

But now, apparently, the long-deferred hope of relief from this 
dilemma is at hand. Such, at any rate, is the belief of so com- 
petent an observer as Lloyd 
Jacquet, who tells in 7’he Radio 
Review of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail of a new English de- 
vice, soon to be put on the 
American market, which is be- 
lieved to “presage the time 
when crystal reception will 
very closely approach that 
which now is to be had only 
through the use of vacuum 
tubes.’’ It is a little discon- 
certing to note that the proph- 
ecy is accompanied by a qual- 
ifying reference to addition- 
al “‘contemplated improve- 
ments,” but even so the account 
of what has actually been ac- 
complished is heartening. Re- 
ferring to the unfaltering faith 
of the men who believed that 
a way could be found to make 
the crystal “perform as majes- 
tically as the vacuum tube 
itself,’ Mr, Jacquet continues: 


“At last suecess has come to 
them. They have developed 
an amplifier which does not 
make use of vacuum tubes, yet 
which may be used in conjune- 
tion with erystal detectors. 

‘Tt is known as the ‘Brown’ microphonie relay, and altho it 
was at first but an experiment, so successful have been recent 
tests that this relay has been developed to a point where to-day 
it is a thoroughly practical and reliable instrument. 

“The Brown Amplifying Relay magnifies the incoming im- 
pulses from a crystal receiving set by an unusual method. An 
idea of the principle upon which the Brown relay operates may 
be understood after a study of Fig. 1, which illustrates the funda- 
mental circuit. There is shown an ordinary erystal detector 
cireuit, but instead of the usual phone connection the windings of 
a microphonic relay have been substituted. These windings 
are placed on a 
permanent mag - 
net, with a marked 
north and south 
poles. Immedi- 
ately before this 
magnet is placed 
a diaphragm, free 
to vibrate at a 
given rate, usually 
that of a certain 
frequency. This 
frequency of vi- 
bration may, of 
course, be adjusted 
by means of set 
screws. 

“This diaphragm 
is provided with 
a very sensitive 


Fig. 2. 


THE BROWN MICROPHONIC RELAY, 
This improves the relay so that it will re- 
spond to the slightest variation, as narrated 
in the accompanying text. 


microphone M, the circuit of which comprises the low-resistance 
phones Pand the battery B. Then, when signals are received by 
the apparatus, the diaphragm of the relay is actuated, just as in 
an ordinary telephone receiver diaphragm, connected in like posi- 
tion. These vibrations of the diaphragm P control the flow of 
current of the battery, B, through the phone circuit. There is 
thus established a sort of a relay action, which releases a greater 
amount of current in the second cireuit than actually flowed in 
the first. 

“Such an arrangement would not, however, be very sensitive 
to the variations of vibrations which are present, for instance, 
in the reception of radiotelephone broadcasts. So it is necessary 
to improve the relay so that it will respond to the slightest fre- 
quency variation, and so that it will faithfully reproduce these 
variations in the microphonie circuit. 

“Such a result has been achieved in the Brown microphonie 
relay, the fundamental circuit of which is shown in Fig. 2. 

“Tn this ease, not only is the magnet retained, but it is made 
exceedingly more responsive to 
even weak vibrations, bymeans 
of the extra winding, W2. As 
in the previous case there is 

- placed on each of the two mag- 
net legs the windings of very 
fine wire, W-1, whicharesimilar 
in construction and appearance 
to the electro-magnets of the 
ordinary telephone receiver. 

“To pick up and amplify 
even the most minute currents, 
a more sensitive microphone 
is provided. This microphone 
is delicately fixt on one end of 
the vibrating steel arm, R, 
whose amplitude of vibration 
ean carefully and accurately be 
controlled by means of set 
serew, S. The microphone 
circuit consists of a battery, a 
step-up. transformer. with pri- 
mary and secondary windings, 
S and P, and a pair of low-re- 
sistance phones, P. 

“Now, the current to be am- 
plified enters the coil, W-1, 
and this current affects the vi- 
brating reed, R, just as the dia- 
phragm of a telephone receiver 
is affected. As the vibrating 
reed, R, is intimately connected 
to the microphone, any varia- 
tion which it undergoes will be 
faithfully transmitted to the 
microphone. This action of the ahead which is of exquisite 
delicacy and design, modifies the current flowing through the 
circuit with corresponding change in the flux density of the tele- 
phone receiver. The vibrations of the reed, R, are affected by 
the pull of the magnet, the flux of which is increased by the flow 
of the current through the windings, W-2. Thus, the fluctuating 
current from the microphone is repeated back and remagnifted. 

“These strengthened impulses are passed through a step-up 
transformer, and the amplified signals are reproduced in the low- 
resistance phones. An amplification, practically equivalent to 
a single step of audio frequency with a vacuum tube, is thereby 
obtainable.” 


Photograph by Kadel and Herbert. 


Hartford, Conn., 


The writer goes on to explain that these amplifying relays can 
be arranged ‘‘in cascade” just as can tube amplifiers. Three or 
four such relays will ‘‘amplify signals as much as twenty times 
their original strength and have been so efficient as to warrant 
their use in transoceanic receiving.”’ It is declared that the erys- 
tal detector can rectify signals with less distortion than is to be 
expected with tubes, and that with the new apparatus ‘almost 
perfect reproduction of voice and music is obtained.” After 
giving further assurance that Brown’s microphonic relay is not 
an experiment, but a perfectly-reliable instrument, the writer 
eopchisos: 


“The first and most difficult step, the amplification of erystal- 
received signals, has alréady been taken. By comparison, the 
successive steps should be easy.” 


TWO AMATEURS WHO HAVE BEEN HEARD IN EUROPE. 


From the reader’s left to right: Fred. H. Schnell, of the American Radio 
Relay League, and Perry Briggs, at the latter’s amateur station in 


which was recently heard in France and England. 
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_MORE THAN 300 AMATEURS TRANSMIT 
TO EUROPE 


LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO, when it was audaciously 
suggested that radio amateurs, with their relatively 
feeble equipment, might send messages across the 

Atlantic, the attitude of mind of most experts ranged from 
incredulity to ridicule. But a year has wrought changes in radio, 
and to-day no one is surprized to learn that the transatlantic tests 
of December, 1922, were abundantly successful. But perhaps 
not every one was prepared for quite the measure of success that 
was attained. Here is the record, as presented in the New UES 
Tribune: 


“During the two weeks’ period of the third annual amateur 
transatlantic wireless telegraph tests amateur operators in 
sae England, France and Switzer- 
land succeeded 
signals from 316 American 
amateur stations. For the 
first time European amateurs 
transmitted to this country, 
and two stations in England 
and one in France were heard 
_by a few amateurs on this 
side. 

“While the tests were com- 
pletely successful far beyond 
expectations, they clearly show 
that the American amateur is 
far ahead of his European col- 
league in handling transmit- 
ting apparatus, but the latter 
exceeds the American in opera- 
tion of receiving equipment. 

“As a result of the success the 
American Radio Relay League, 
of Hartford, Conn., under 
whose auspices the tests were 
held, announces that a new 
series of tests will be shortly 
undertaken. These will con- 
sist of using certain chosen 
stations on both sides of the 
Atlantie to transmit complete 
messages across the Atlantic 
both ways. This is the most 
ambitious undertaking yet at- 
tempted.” 


in receiving 


Hiram Perey Maxim, presi- 
dent of the American Radio Relay League, in commenting on 
the recent test, says: 


““The news that has been received during the last two or three 
days is only a fraction of what really is the case, because 
when the mail has had time to come in from remote places 
we shall find that people in Iceland, Alaska, Africa, South ~ 
America, Australia and some of the remote little islands in the 
South Pacific have been in on this thing also. We know that 
they are listening, because we know of them and their work, and 
it is a certainty that several of them must have connected up 
in these recent tests. Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands are 
already among: our intimates, for we communicate nightly. 
One of us, George E. Cannon, of New Rochelle, N. Y., has actu- 
ally had his spoken word reported in both England and France, 
and it must be borne in mind that Mr. Cannon’s radiotelephone 
is purely an amateur one, located in his home residence in New 
Rochelle. 

“Another very important thing about these tests which is 
tremendously impressive to any thinking person is the fact that, 
this whole business has been worked up and actually accom- 
plished by young American amateurs, with absolutely no help 
from any one outside their own number. Not only have they 
invented, constructed and operated transoceanie short-wave 
radio communication, but they have secured the liberation of 
their fellow amateurs 1n several of the Huropean countries by the 
force of their energy and their example. The laws of Canada, 

Jreat Britain, Franee and Switzerland have actually been 
changed by the influence brought to bear by these vigorous young 
Americans.” 
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CURING THE STUPID MOVIES 


question occupying national attention when ‘‘the real 

trouble with moving pictures is that they are vulgar 
and stupid.” This sentence is uttered by the New York 
World in an editorial commenting on the gesture of Mr. Will 
Hays to rehabilitate Roscoe Arbuckle. ‘‘It is a more serious 
charge against Arbuckle that he added to that stupidity than 
that he gave an unfortunate drinking party.’”’ What The World 
urges as a reason why we should have seen the last of Arbuckle 
films has recently been elaborated in a series of articles in 
Collier’s, closing with an interview with Mr. Hays in which he 
avers that the past year and a half has witnessed a stupendous 
change toward making the movies ‘‘clean and fine.” Mr. 
Hays was interviewed by Mr. William G. Shepherd, and after 
reporting what Mr. Hays had to say, Mr. Shepherd gives a 
postseript declaring that ‘‘he didn’t say anything that would 
show that he really understands what Collier’s articles were 
driving at when they claimed that the motion-picture business 
was permeated with unintelligence and mediocrity.’’ For— 


kk: MORALITY OF FILMS and film actors has been a 


“His mind is set on making motion pictures clean. Collier’s 
took that for granted. But it went further than that, and said 
that the greater and all-enveloping evil of the movies is that 
they are teaching our children false ideas and ideals. When 
you say that to Mr. Hays, his mind jumps clear across the 
darkened motion-picture house, with its dancing rays, to the other 
extreme, and he tells about ‘pedagogic’ films for use in schools. 

““You try again and say that, right in the theaters, as amuse- 
ment, the film should give correct ideas of human life, of human 
character, and of human emotion. He begins immediately to 
talk of correct costumes, of accurate picturing of historic events, 
of period furniture, and so on. 

“Talk to him about throwing out of the studios and out of the 
industry the writers who can not write of life as it is; of directors 
who bawl out ‘Register grief,’ ‘Register joy,’ ‘Register surprize,’ 
and follow all the ‘patented ideas’ of film nonsense; of producers 
who spend their money on films so made; and he seems as unable 
as the average motion-picture business man to grasp the impor- 
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Courtesy ‘*Photoplay,’’ New York. 

I make the movies! 
From my desk I produce ’em, 
Like furies unloose ‘em, 

I make the movies. 


make the movies! 
My typewriter rattles 


make the movies. 


Through death, love and battles— 


tant question: How are we going to get movies that correctly interpret 
life? 

“And Mr. Hays couldn’t promise me that, when a good film is 
made and shown in the motion-picture houses, there will not be on 
the same program other pictures that will outrage and betray the 
hungry minds of youth.” ; 


One of Mr. Hays’s jobs, says Mr. Shepherd, is to establish 
the faith of the motion-picture producers in the decency and 
intelligence of the American public. The interview is quoted 
here to show how Mr. Hays deals with this particular phase of 
the subject: 


“The publie will help take care of that,’ he said. ‘This job 
isn’t mine, alone. It’s a job that belongs to you and to every 
American citizen.’ 

“He slammed his long, slender right hand down on the table 
in his office, and said: f : ; 

“«Mhis cause is a Cause with a capital C. No one man can 
be a Cause. Just look at the problem which faces the American 
public as a result of the development of motion pictures. The 
moving-picture business is younger than our young folks. It 
began to grow while they were children. It has sprung up like 
a gold-mining industry. The tumult and the rush, and all the 
cutting and slashing that you find in a new gold-field, have all 
appeared in the motion-picture industry. 

“<< Get the gold! Get the gold!” That may have been the idea. 
Many rushed into the field, seeing its chances. It was not worried 
about as an industry. It was a means of getting the money. 

‘*“These pioneers didn’t care what happened to the gold-field in 
those early days. Pioneers never, never look that far ahead. 
Why, you might as well have expected the early timber merchants 
to have worried about the conservation of timber as to have ex- 
pected the early motion-picture makers to worry about what was 
going to happen in the future in the motion-picture business. - 

*““Pioneers do not know law and order until they have settled 
down and perceive that they belong to a community of interest. 
Then law and order become important.’ 

““About that time the vigilantes begin to appear,’ I suggested. 
““Do you mean to say that you are heading the vigilantes in the 
moving-picture business?’ 


“““The motion-picture business passed that stage long ago.’” 


I make the movies! 
My megaphone made me 
(Directing has paid me!) 
I make the movies. ; 


I make the movies! 
Well tailored and bored, 
I’m the hero—My gawd! 
I make the movies. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO COCK ROBIN, A “MOVIE” 
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Y But Mr. Shepherd, in his accompanying comment, declares: 


.' “Before he can promise one single American that he can sit 
through a motion-picture program with his wife and children and 
see only pictures that are good, in every sense of the word, Mr. 
;Hays must prove to his own employers that good pictures pay 
better than stupid ones. 

“Another job is to make his word law in the industry—if he ean. 

“Still another job is to prove to the public that his word is 
law. He can’t do that as yet, but it is as necessary that the public 
believe in him and his power as it is that the producers believe 
in the innate intelligence of the American public.” 


In one of the Collier’s series, Mr. W. W. Hodkinson tells the 
public that they are not getting better pictures “because the 
present leaders of the motion-picture industry—most of ther— 
don’t want you to.”’ He writes: 


_ “Tf you knew the personnel of the motion-picture industry as 
well as I do, you’d understand this better. You’d realize that 
the leaders are simply average business men for the most part, 
submerged in the commercial attitude that has made the movies 
from the first a get-rich-quick business. 

“Because the industry has grown continuously, and made a 

lot of money, they take it for granted that the profits are due 
to. the methods under which the business has developed. In- 
stead of that, the business has, in fact, grown and prospered 
because the motion picture, as an institution, has so great an 
appeal that it makes money for its sponsors, at least for a while, 
in spite of themselves. . 
_ “They believe they can get quicker action on their money by 
appealing to the illiterate quarters and dimes, by stressing shoddy 
melodrama and generally playing to the cheaper audiences. 
Moreover, as long as you let them get away with it, they’ll con- 
tinue to do it—give you shoddy, dime-novel films for a big, 
quick profit, and ignore the larger issues of public need and pub- 
lie service. .... - 

“The production of motion pictures to-day is largely in the 
hands of half a dozen tremendous organizations, turning out 
movies on a factory basis. These concerns distribute their own 
wares and dominate the field completely. Independent con- 
cerns, attempting with new eapital to make superior motion 
pictures, are practically at their merey, as they have to bring 
their finished product to the big producer-distributors in the 
end. What chance has a superior outside film against the organ- 
ization-made product in which the salesman is himself directly 
interested? Particularly where the producer-distributors go 
further and buy up theaters to permit them to foist their wares 
on you?” 


Mr. Hodkinson urges the public to insist that pictures shall 
‘be sold to them directly on their own merits, instead of to ex- 
hibitors choosing blindly on the strength of misleading trade 
advertising. He recommends ‘‘a strict percentage basis of dis- 


I make the movies! 
I make them artistic 


I make the movies! 
I’ve my honor and rouge, 
Just like all ingenues— 


I make the movies! I make the movies. 


; MAGAZINE SINGS*THE LAY OF “WE MAKE THE MOVIES.”’ 


And foolish and mystic. 
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tribution between the producer and exhibitor, through the 
medium of a neutral distributing ageney.”’ To the public: 


“‘T don’t want to tire you with technicalities, but this is a vital 
change that will benefit the entire industry as well as you, and it’s 
worth getting clear. At present pictures are sold (or, more 
properly, leased) outright for certain theaters or certain terri- 
tories. An exhibitor reads the ads of ‘Hattie’s Uncle,’ we’ll say, 
and concludes it must be a fine picture. He looks at it, and is 
persuaded by a good salesman that his audiences will like it. 
He pays, we'll say, four hundred dollars for a week’s run. At 
the same time he pays one hundred dollars for a less pretentiously 
advertised film that we’ll call ‘Land’s End.’ ; 

““attie’s Unele’ does very poor business. But ‘Land’s 
End’ proves to be a clean-up. We'll say that Mr. Exhibitor 
breaks about even—just a reasonable profit—on the two pictures. 

““Under present conditions your money goes to the producer- 
distributor who oversold ‘Hattie’s Uncle.’ The producer of 
“Land’s End’ may go to the wall. On a straight percentage basis, 
the producer of the better picture, the producer who deserved it, 
whoever he might be, would get your money. 

“So much for that. It will have to come.” 


CHICAGO OPERA IN SMOOTH SEAS—January is the month 
when New York formerly entertained two opera companies 
simultaneously. This year we are the poorer by the absence of 
the Chicago company, which sticks to its Western milieu. In 
its reorganized form it seems to be outriding the first adverse 
winds. ‘‘Like the first part of married life,” says the Chicago 
Musical Leader, “‘the first part of a new opera season is always 
the hardest.’ Reporting further: 


“The Chicago Civie Opera Company has safely survived the » 
test, and it looks as if from now on all would be smooth sailing. 
There have been some little rifts and clashing of temperaments . 
but, on the whole, the past five weeks may be summed up as 
progressing satisfactorily with a pleased public, a contented 
directorate and an active personnel, glad to be working together. 
Rumors of intrigue and counter-intrigue have persisted, but this 
is to be expected in an opera company; in fact, if there were no 
schisms of this sort the company would be regarded as a dead 
one. The various intrigues and cabals add zest and pep, there- 
fore they beget interest. The public likes these peripatetic 
thrillers. They make good reading. However, on the theory, 
that where there is smoke there must be fire, there is usually 
a foundation for the stories which appear and which are enlarged 
upon until the original is lost. The out-of-town papers, New 
York papers especially, apparently know all there is to be known 
about the local company, much better than those in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Auditorium. But rumor does not seem 
to affect box-office receipts, these being greater than ever before 
for a corresponding length of time. The management of the 
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Iam the PUBLIC... 
With endurance and dime-> 
I buy lemons and limes— 
I make the movies. 


I make the movies! 
Without no fine grammar 
My titles—they stammer 

I make the movies. 
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opera wisely ignores all the ‘wild’ gossip emanating from sources 
which have no relation to operatic activities, even to the extent 
of ignoring the tattle of foreign intriguers. One of the most 
persistent stories afloat in the Chicago company, as in the Metro- 
politan company, has been that the foreign element conspired 
against the American, and vice versa. Were the truth known, 
the foreign forces conspire more against each other than they 
do against their American colleagues, and in this respect some 
of the European singers might profitably follow the American 


. CESAR FRANCK AT HIS ORGAN. ; 
- In the church of Sainte-Clotilde, Paris.. From°the painting. by J. Rongier. 


lead and endeavor to help and not hinder the management by 
pettifogging disagreements and criticism.” 


LAST YEAR’S PACE IN LITERATURE 


LL LITERARY PERIODS are periods of transition, says 
A the New York Hvening Post, but just now we are going 
at an unusually rapid rate. The past year went at such a 
pace that there was no time for any particularly notable work. 
“Among neither the younger British nor the younger American 
authors are really dominant personalities and influences yet 
established.’”’ The past year is looked upon as rather barren, in 
fact, and the material available for comment is so slight that 
tendencies and not accomplishments are what is left for com- 
ment, as we see here: 

“Tn looking back over 1922 we see no such outstanding con- 
stellation of titles as illuminated 1920, when Conrad’s ‘ Rescue,’ 
Edith Wharton’s ‘Age of Innocence,’ Howells’s ‘Vacation of the 
Kelwyns,’ Galsworthy’s ‘In Chancery,’ Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Main 
Street,’ Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’ and the letters of the 
Adamses and Henry James, to name only a few, appeared. 
Witnout a Conrad or Galsworthy novel, without anything from 
Wells, Bennett, or Mrs. Wharton approaching their best, fiction 
has had to fall back upon a very few successes like ‘Babbitt,’ 
Yet by this feebler light we are justified in trying to trace such 
currents in contemporary letters as we can. The assertion of 


literary beginnings and endings is always misleading; every divi- 
sion of literary history, as of any other history, is unreal in pro- 
portion as it is precise, because the new is always rooted in the 
old. It is particularly risky to define tendencies without the aid 
of time’s sifting process, but it is at least stimulating. 

‘Tn what particular year about two decades ago the historical 
novel and Ruritanian romance began markedly to. decline it 
would be hard to say, so large was'their early vogue and so tena- 
cious their hold. But we can affirm that the much weaker grip 
which the ‘spiritualistic’ element had upon fiction was , 
definitely relaxed during 1922. Without the faintest. 
pang, readers may search their memories in vain for a 
recent novel in which the protagonists exchanged 
souls, or the hero has a dual personality, or other 
psychic materials are employed. We can also hope that 
the psychoanalytic element in fiction, as in history and 
sociology, is taking the downward path. 

“When Mark Twain was.so ruthlessly psycho- 
analyzed it was a small and hardy band which de- 
manded why the school which Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
represented, so cynical, critical, and agnostic in its 
attitude toward all the older critical canons, should 
not bring a little criticism and doubt to bear on the 
psychoanalytic formule. That band has grown, while 
the psychoanalytié. twist in sex fiction has lost its 
originality. The war’s effects on literature can not 
yet be even vaguely plumbed. Perhaps even the new 
taste for ultra-frank autobiography is a war product 
reflecting a demand for stark realities. But we may 
hope that in the next few years on@result of the war, 
the literature exhibiting its unsettling influence, its de- 
struction of moral, spiritual, and social pole-stars, may 
decline, while the literature exhibiting the hope for a 
sane reconstruction grows.” 


IGNORED IN LIFE, FETED IN DEATH 


VERYWHERE THE MUSIC of César Franck 
kK has been heard in the last months to mark 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth, but in 
the seventy-eight years of his life there were few to 
recognize in him a great musician. His long life was a 
monument to the insensibility of those even who pride 
themselves on the appreciation of fine music. Samuel 
Langford says in the Manchester Guardian, that he was 
the antithesis of Wagner, who always asserted the 
rights of the artist. ‘For the lesson of Franck’s life 
is that for the artist a self-denying and self-effacing 
virtue may be carried too far, and the work of genius 
be endangered by the labor of goodness.’”? Franck 
was born in Liége, December 10, 1822, but became a naturalized 
Frenchman and spent almost his whole life in Paris. He was 
always poor and had to find time in the early hours before his 
day’s work began to devote to composition. Great as was the 
amount of his accomplishments, and distinguished as its quality 
is now recognized to be, it was followed by almost a cynical and 
perverse inappreciation. The curious story of this neglect is 
given by B. H. Haggin in Musical America: 


“An event as mysterious then as it is now was his appointment 
on February 1, 1872, to sueceed Benoist as professor of organ at 
the Conservatoire. One result of this was to expose him to the 
animosity of his colleages, which pursued him until his death. 
Even after he had completed ‘Les Béatitudes’ a chair in composi- 
tion was given to Hrnest Guiraud, composer of ‘Madame Tur- 
lupin,’ in preference to him. He was made an Officer of the 
Academy, and finally a Chevalier of the Legion. 

“The worst effect of official neglect and animosity was that 
his compositions were either not performed at all or performed 
very poorly. ‘Redemption’ was given by Colonne in 1873, and 
“Les Kolides’ by Lamoureux in 1877, and in each ease so badly 
that more harm was done than good. Again, in 1887, his friends 
and pupils raised a subseription for a concert at the Cirque 
d’Hiver. Pasdeloup conducted so badly that there -was an 
actual breakdown in the Variations Symphoniques, played by 
Diémer; and Franek was too much absorbed in the works them- 
selves to do much better with the two ‘Béatitudes’ which he 
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conducted, but in response to the despair of his pupils he said, 
“No, no, you are really too exacting, dear boys; for my own 
part I was quite satisfied.’ j 

‘When, in 1879, after ten years’ labor he completed ‘Les 
Béatitudes,’ he arranged a private performance to which he 
invited the Minister of Fine Arts, the directors of the Opéra and 
the Conservatoire, his colleagues, musicians and critics. By 
the evening of the performance most of the guests had sent their 
regrets, the crities were occupied with the premidre of some bou- 
levard success or other, and at the last minute the Minister 
regretted that the pressure of official business, and so on. Of those 
who eame only two, Lalo and Victorin Jonciéres, stayed 
to the end... . 

“Tt was not until the last year of his life that recogni- 
tion began to come to him. Eugene Ysaye had taken 
the Violin Sonata all over Europe and America with sue- 
cess that was due in great part. to his own prestige. In 
April, 1890, the Société Nationale de Musique, which 
Franck had helped to found, played the Quartet. It was 
greeted with a storm of applause which Franck could not 
be persuaded was intended for him. ‘The next day,’ says 
d’Indy, ‘filled with pride at this first success (in his sixty- 
ninth year!) he said to us quite naively, ‘‘ There, you see, 
the public is beginning to understand me.’’’ 

“A few days later he enjoyed a second triumph at 
Tournai with the Ysaye Quartet. This was, however, 
his last; for in May he was struck in the side by the pole 
of an omnibus and, altho he worked hard all summer, the 
aceident introduced complications into an attack of 
pleurisy, from which he,died on November 8, 1890. On 
his deathbed were found his last three compositions, the 
great Chorales for organ. 

“At the funeral in Sainte-Clotilde and the cemetery 
of Montparnasse no official deputation was present 
from the Ministry or Department of Fine Arts, and 
none even from the Conservatoire. The director, Am- 
brose Thomas, and the important professors had sud- 
denly become ill. Three years later ‘Les Béatitudes’ 
achieved a triumph under the baton of Colonne; and 
when, in 1904, a monument to Franck was unveiled 
in the Square of Sainte-Clotilde the entire musical 
world was represented, with the exception of the 
Institute which had never cpened its doors to the 
composer.”’ 


‘In this article is quoted the description of Franck’s 
musie given by Daniel Gregory Mason: 


“In the presence of this devout mystie the sounds of 
cities and peoples fade away, and we are alone with the 
soul and God. We have passed from the noon-day glare 
of the intellect, in which objects stand forth sharp and 
hard into the soft cathedral twilight of religious emotion 

. . . Spiritual unrest is the characteristic quality of this 
music—the unrest of a spirit pure and ardent but forever 
unsatisfied . .. He avoids always the obvious, the 

-natural, even, and gropes toward some unattainable 

ideal of expression. So great is his distrust of the under- 
stood, the accepted, the usual and the intelligible, that 
he is always leaving the beaten track and roaming a-field 
after some novel and untamed beauty . . . His music 
is curiously incoherent, curiously looseknit, groping and indeter- 
minate. His pages are studded with departures and evasions; 
he delights in going some other way than we expect, or in 
writing chords that do not give us even any basis of expecta- 
tion... Nothing is more characteristic of him than the 
formal indefiniteness of his harmony. Full as it is of delicious 
and unwonted. beauties, it lacks accurate organization, clarity 
and solidity of chord sequence. It is a web of shifting tones 
without obvious interruption and inevitable progression.”’ 


Also is quoted the portrait of him written by Vincent d’Indy, 
one of his most distinguished pupils, and the one who, through 
his book on the French composer, inspired recognition of his 
great merits: 


“Physically, Franck was short, with a fine forehead and a 
vivacious and honest expression, altho his eyes were concealed 
under his bushy eyebrows; his nose was rather large, and his chin 
receded below a wide and extraordinarily expressive mouth. 
His face was round, and thick gray side-whiskers added to its 

‘width . .°. There was nothing in’ his appearance to reveal the 
conventional artistic type . . . Any one who happened to meet 


this man in the street, invariably in a hurry, invariably absent- 
minded and making grimaces, running rather than walking, 
drest in an overcoat a size too large and trousers a size too 
short for him, would never have suspected the transformation 
that took place when, seated at the piano, he explained or com- 
mented upon some fine composition, or, with one hand to his 
forehead and the other poised above his stops, prepared the 
organ for one of his great improvisations. Then he seemed 
to be surrounded by musie as by a halo, and it was only 
at such moments that we were struck by the conscious will- 
power of mouth and chin, and the almost complete identity 


CENTENARY TRIBUTE TO CESAR FRANCK. 


Built of Lens stone, and set up in the foyer of the Conservatory and inscribed: 
“Homage from the City of Paris, where he lived, to the City of Liége where 


he was born, to César Franck, 1822—1922.”’ 


of the fine forehead with that of the creator of the Ninth 
Symphony.” 


There was a strange mixture of commercialism and art when 
three memorial recitals to this composer were given at Wana- 
maker’s store in New York, one of these by Marcel Dupré, 
organist at Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. There his organ 
music was a revelation to its hearers. In the London Graphic, 
Henry Dayray writes: , 


‘‘Of a piece with his modesty in mundane affairs, was his 
sincere and humble piety in religion. During Mass, at the 
solemn moment of the Elevation, Franck, interrupting some 
sublime improvisation, would quit his place at the organ and 
kneel down in lowly adoration of the sacred presence. His im- 
provisations reached the very heights of moving grandeur and 
serene beauty. His favorite theme was the ‘Magnificat.’ One 
day, when, with his incomparable creative power, he had given 
expression in phrases, of- poignant loveliness to the mystical 
splendors of the Catholic faith, Franz Liszt, who had been 
sitting entranced, by one of the great pillars of the nave, compared 
him, when the last notes had died away, to Bach himself.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE BIBLE NOT DEMOLISHED YET 


HE BIBLE IS AN ANVIL on which many hammers 

have been broken, and ‘“‘it is too bad,” ironically re- 

marks one writer, ‘‘that it makes so much trouble.” 
Recently a California court handed down a decision that the 
King James version of the Bible, being the book of “‘a certain 
sect,’’ may not be read in the public schools of that State. Head- 
lines in the papers disclose almost every day that this or that 
clergyman has ‘‘incurred or achieved publicity” by publishing 
an opinion on a Biblical text to which other clergymen object. 
Really, writes Edward S. Martin in the “‘ Editor’s Easy Chair’’of 
Harper’s Magazine, “‘to clear up our conflicting notions about the 
Bible is a highly important piece of work. It has a bearing upon 
the peace of the world and the progress as well as the composure 
of human life, and deserves to be included among the big jobs 
that should engage our wits in 1923. For the world needs religion; 
that is all but universally admitted; and the basis of the religion 
which Christendom knows best and most relies on is the Bible.” 
Now what is the nature of the diffictilties About the Bible? In 
Mr. Martin’s view: 


“Tt is that it contains statements which, taken literally, seem 
to conflict with accepted current knowledge., Mr. Bryan is con- 
cerned because he can not make the literal text of Genesis con- 
form with his notions of Darwinism. Stars above! What’s the 
hurry? Can’t he see what Genesis is?. Can’t he see what Dar- 
win’s theory is? If he thinks they conflict, ean’t he wait for more 
Nght before insisting that they shall get together?. There are 
millions of pious people for whom. the apparent disparities be- 
tween Genesis and Darwinism make-no trouble at all. Perhaps 
they understand the kind of literary conglomerate that. Genesis 
is; perhaps they understand the tentative quality of the theory 
of evolution. Perhaps they don’t. But, anyhow, they are -per- 
fectly content to let truth work out. 
and their hopes in a life hereafter do not in the léast depend upon 
any premature welding together of Darwinism and Genesis. 


“Take Parson Buckner’s difficulty about the dealings of the 


Israelites with the Canaanites. It. perplexes him because he 
reads in the Old Testament that God instructed the Israelites to 
clean up the Canaanites, man, woman, and child: He does not 
feel that God, being a good God, gave them any such instructions, 
and surely he is entitled to entertain that.sentiment. But God is 
a very large idea, which our human consciousness can not measure 
with any tape line that is yet at its command. The ‘and God 
said’ of the Old Testament books seems very like a detail of 
phraseology, which exprest the sense of the Israelite leaders, 
however derived, that the Canaanites were a bad lot, with whom 
the chosen people must not be mixed up either in race or religion. 
Parson Buckner may be right about what ‘God said’ in the Old 
Testament, but surely he can be either right or wrong without 
impairing his value as an expositor of the teachings of Christ. 
Ministers are expected, while they are still young at the thresh- 
old of their profession, to accept a lot of assertions about the 
Bible that it takes a lifetime often to understand. It is not really 
necessary that they should do it. The beliefs that they must 
haye, if they are to be useful ministers, are few and simple.” 


The office of the Bible, as the writer sees it, is to give us an 
understanding of life, which we obtain mainly from the New 
Testament, of which the Old Testament is the background, and 
‘to us Christians, mainly valuable in that capacity.’’ We do not 

‘shape our standards of conduct by those of the Old Testament, 
and do not profess to follow the example of the Israelites. So 
‘““we have no occasion to worry about what seems to us mis- 
eonduct in the Children of Israel, or about the locutions of their 
historians used in recording their exploits.’ Still, the Old and 
the New Testament ‘‘are alike in recording a steady, operating, 
and inspiring belief in the invisible world, and that is one of the 


Their conduct in this life 


vastly important matters to understanding of which the Bible 
gives invaluable help.” And information for a better under- 
standing . of life’s great problem, thinks Mr. eb tear is still 
coming. Even current spiritism, ‘‘weird and scary”’ as it is, is 
receiving the attention of “‘ people of good minds, good character, 
- The Christian religion is besed on communi- 
cations, it is argued, and if they are still coming “‘it is nothing 
that should be repugnant to Christian thought. If from people 
and from powers and from teachers in the invisible world, 
thoughts and purposes and guidance and instruction are com- 
municated to living people here, it need not astonish unduly any 
Christian who reads his Bible.” The question to be considered 
is whether the communication ‘‘is true and whether the matter 
communicated is valid and useful.”’ Even in religion, writes 
Mr. Martin, it is important that we get the news, and the 
scientists are going to help us get it. They, too, want the news, 
“but even more they want thetruth.” Not being tied so closely. 
to accepted beliefs as the ministers are, they can take greater 
chances in’ speculation. What they, learn about nature and 
about man is a part of that great body of truth which includes 


and good training.” 


-all religion, and which is making it possible to understand de- 


tails of knowledge that could hardly have been understood one 
thousand or two thousand years ago. To get the news, the 
spiritual news as well as the rest, to follow truth wherever it 
leads—‘‘those are the attractions of aspiring minds; anc it is 
the aspiring minds, the minds that see visions and can interpret 
them and put their messages into practise, which the church 
above all institutions needs and will profit by.” So, given 
knowledge enough and minds free to work, then the difficulties 
about the Bible, we are promised, will fade away. 

‘All the stupidities, extravagances, and timidities of its various 
guardians, can not kill it, much less ean the assaults of its assail- 
ants. But it.takes some intelligence to get out what is in it, and 


make some of the old knowledge that it contains harmonious 
with the new knowledge which we get from putting the works of 


~ God under the microscope and examining them in laboratories, 


and by studying rocks, and digging up bones and old manuscripts 
and deciphering old inscriptions. <A sort of inspired intelligence 
is needed to produce that harmony, but the inspiration will be 
forthcoming. The thing for us to be concerned about is that the 
intelligence shall be free; that men who think shall not be scared 
out of their thoughts, whether they match the thoughts of 
other men who happen to be in authority or not.” 


The “‘liberal”’ attitude toward the Bible does not always, or 
necessarily, imply rejection of the Bible as a quarrying ground 
for religious truth. ‘‘Myth in the Bible there is,’ writes Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten in the New York Times, ‘‘but the Bible is 
all the more valuable for it. The Bible would never have been 
the food of generations if it had not preserved the wise anécdotes 
of gentle rabbis, and the tales told to round-eyed children. before 
the tent door as the stars came out in the sky, and the whispered 
stories of awe-struck souls about wondrous things done by the 
good and great.’’ And, says Dr. Slaten, who was ousted from 
the Chair of Biblical Literature at William Jewell College, in 
Liberty, Mo., because his views differ from the orthodox Baptist 
creed: 


‘“‘He who will read the Bible, not as a theologian quarrying for 
stones to build a wall of dogma, but as a lover of humanity 
interested in all the odd quirks and quirls of the soul, will find 
that which will teach him much, and give him more than he had 
before of that most desirable of all gifts, an understanding of 
the human heart.”’ 


1 


IS RADIO HURTING THE CHURCH? 


ETWEEN THE RADIO and the automobile the rural 
church, and even churches in small towns, are threatened, 
we are now told, not only with dwindling membership, 

- but with financial ruin. People who have radio sets stay at home 

to listen to services broadcast from metropolitan churches, and 

automobile owners in the 
eountry forsake the little 
ehurch in their own neigh- 
borhood for the larger 
church in a near-by city. 

Professor Walter Burr, of 

the Department of Soci- 

ology in the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, is quoted 

‘in a press dispatch as 
taking a gloomy view of 
the situation, and as be- 

lieving that unless united 

effort is made by the de- 
nominations to establish 
community centers in 
country districts, a re- 
grettable loss of religious 
influence is inevitable. 

The same Topeka dispatch 

quotes persons as saying 
that within the last five 
years 200 rural church 
organizations have been-- 

abandoned in Kansas. 

For this unfortunate state 
of affairs the automobile 
is held largely responsible. 
Residents of remote home- 
steads, we are told, forsake 
the little house of worship 
in the country and drive 
to more commodious and 
better equipped churches 
in the big towns. In 

New Yorkcomplaints have 
been received by author- 
ities of the Episcopal, 
Methodist and Presby- 

~ terian Churches that the 

churches in surrounding 
small towns and cities are 
being ruined financially 
by the radio broadcasting 
of sermons and music. 

People possessing radio 

sets stay at home to listen 

to broadeast services, and 
their former contributions to their own local churches are 
gradually decreasing. Such complaints have been received in 

New York from as far away as New Haven and Trenton, 

Poughkeepsie and Montauk Point. One canvasser for a Long 

Island church is reported to have found four members who had 

been substantial contributors and who now say that they will 

give nothing because they have radio sets, while a Presbyterian 

Church in Trenton is said to have complained that its people 

preferred Episcopal services by radio to Presbyterian services in 

the church, so that sectarian troubles are added to financial 
difficulties. 
There is no reason to suppose that conditions operating in 

Kansas apply exclusively to the Sunflower State, says the New 
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PREACHING TO A THOUSAND HOMES. 


shows Dr. Ernest M. Stires, rector 
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Will broadcasting services by, the metropolitan churches lift the home to 
“rediscovered heights,’ or only injure the smaller churches? 


Church, in New York, delivering a sermon to be broadcast. 
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York Herald, which believes that the disintegrating forces ap- 
parent in Kansas are effective in a greater or less degree in every 
State in the Union. Nor, we are told, are rural churches alone 
involved. Disintegrating influences are seen also in city churches. 
But The Herald is not alarmed at the influence of the automobile 
and radio, since the automobile may be used to carry people 
to church as well as away from it, while radio broadcasting of 
religious services is of too 
recent development to 
permit expression for prop- 
erly formulated opinion. 

The New York Sun 
thinks, however, that at- 
tending church at home 
by listening to services 
broadeast by radio may 
“Tift the home to redis- 
covered heights, making 
the family the true source 
of moral and _ religious 
teaching. The loss to 
clergymen sundered from 
their life work by the 
change would be negligible 
compared to possible gain 
in some eases of religion 
made real.’”’ In fact, an 
editorial writer in The 
Radio Dealer (New York) 
is assured that the radio 
will help the Church, 
and he writes: 


“Not only does radio 
bring the church into 
the home, but it brings 
chureh services into other 
churches. 

“The story is told of a 
church out West that lost 
its pastor. No substitute 
clergyman was available 
and it looked as if there 
would be no services on 
the Sabbath. A radio 
enthusiast saved the day. 
He rigged up a receiving 
set with a loud speaker. 
When the congregation 
assembled on Sunday 
morning it was surprized 
to see a mechanical device 
on the rostrum instead of 
a clergyman. 

‘Soon the contraption 
on the rostrum prayed, 
sang, talked and preached. 
The sermon was said to 
be a good one. It was 
probably better than the 
little congregation was in the habit of hearing, for it was a poor 
ehurch and had but little money. 

‘““No one knows what unexpected influences may be exerted 
by radio on church affairs. It may make possible the elimina- 
tion of a certain number of clergymen. It may develop a new 
class—ecclesiastical orators—who will specialize in broadeasting 
and will leave the pastoral work to be done by others. 

“A recent survey shows that the broadcasting in this country 
of Sunday church and religious services covers 65.2 the area of 
the United States—surely enough for most people. 

“Some large churches are now broadcasting their own 
services to those who stay at home. Others will doubtless 
do this soon. Churches that aim to serve’ as ‘community 
centers’ have receiving sets for the benefit of the church 
clubs and organizations seeking: sociability and pleasure in the 
church-house.”’ 


The photograph 
of St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal 
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A NON-PACIFIST APPEAL AGAINST WAR 


HE WAR SYSTEM and the Christian Gospel can not 

permanently abide together, recites an appeal against 

war sent out by the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches which was the text for a Peace 
Sunday observed in thousands of churches and which has else- 
where been generally favorably commented upon. One observer 
says, however, that if it would stop war, the Church of Christ 
“‘must first convert the rest of the world, an undertaking which 
is not likely to be accomplished within the lifetime of this 
generation.”’ The appeal is signed by a group of 160 prominent 
Americans, who agree that the nations are frankly preparing for 
another war, and that its prevention is the foremost duty of the 
Christian Chureh, which has been. severely censured for not stop- 
ping the World War. Among the signers are former Attorney- 
General George W. Wickersham, Roger W. Babson, Cardinal 
O’Connell, Frank A. Vanderlip, William J. Bryan, Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale University, Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
divinity school of Chicago University; Harriet B. Laidlaw, of the 
Woman’s Pro-League Council; John P. Frey, editor of The 
Moulders’ Journal, Cincinnati; Mrs. Philip North Moore, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women; and John R. Mott, 
general secretary of the International Y. M. C. A. ; 

It is denied by the signers of this declaration of duty that their 
position involves theoretical pacifism. They ‘‘are not concerned 
to deny the necessity of using force, massed force, it may be, in 
an emergency, or of a moderate military organization for de- 
fensive purposes.” What they are warning against is the war 
system, which ‘‘rests upon the assumption that the welfare of 
one people involves the ruin of another and plans far ahead of 
the event to compass that ruin.’””’ With such an idea the Church 
can have nothing to do. The appeal reminds us that— 


“The Church of Christ was severely blamed for the occurrence 
of the last war. That the Gospel should have been so long on 
earth and yet should not have prevented the great catastrophe 
with all its hideous cruelty and suffering was a charge against the 
Church so serious that all thoughtful ministers felt its foree and 
were driven defensively to meet it. Even more will another war 
bring down upon the Church of Christ the charge of moral cow- 
ardice and fatal inefficiency. Yet another war is being prepared 
in the vindictive hatreds, the nationalistic ambitions, the schemes 
of racial and imperial aggrandizement which mark the world’s 
international relationships. The spirit of good-will and sincere 
cooperation for the welfare of mankind as a whole is so lament- 
ably weak, is so openly scoffed at in influential quarters, and ex- 
pectations of war are so freely voiced and preparations for it so 
frankly pushed, that another war is inevitable unless a better 
mind can speedily prevail. . . . We will not believe that mankind 
is so deficient in character and intelligence as to make the 
rational solution of our international problems impossible and 
to commit us to the continued rule of insane fear, hatred and 
collective destruction. And we are certain that unless the Church 
of Christ takes now a clear and consistent stand on this matter 
of life and death to our civilization and to the world she will merit 
the contempt of men and the judgment of God.”’ 


As everybody knows, if Christianity means anything, observes 

the Pittsburgh Post, “it means a spirit of broad-minded coopera- 
tion for peace on earth,’ and “‘there can be nothing but con- 
tempt for efforts to preach it in a spirit of narrow nationalism.” 
It is in periods such as we are now passing through, ‘‘with 
-hatred and eynicism mocking the idealism that was proclaimed 
in the war, that stirring messages are to be expected from the 
Church to revive hope and recall the people to the great things 
they were going to accomplish for world peace. The demand of 
the times is for the expression of Christianity in its strongest 
terms.” 

But the question of war or peace does not lie with the Church 
of Christ, and is not confined to Christian peoples, argues the 
Charleston Daily Mail. It lies, we are told, in the hands of the 


two-thirds of the peoples who are not Christians. However, the 
Charleston paper has no doubt as to what direction the influence 
of the Church should take: 


“Mo be effective, that influence must not be confined to itself _ 
alone; it must be exercised on those who are not Christians, and 
if the distinguished gentlemen will drop age-old formulas and 
expressions which get us nowhere and will devise and put into 
effect a plan by which the entire world, Christian and non- 
Christian, can be made to love peace better than war and oppres- 
sion, they will be accomplishing something; otherwise, they will 
not get beyond hearing the sound of their own voices. 

‘“‘One sometimes gets tired of hearing this continual preaching 
to the most pacific nation on earth its duties toward peace to the 
total neglect of the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the source 
and main theaters of all wars. If the Church of Christ succeeds, it 
will succeed only by adopting the plan of the Great Head, who 
healed not the well but the ill. The field is large and wide—and 
overseas; but none of our loudest and “most insistent peace 
homilists care to go over and do missionary work where it is 
needed.” 2 . 


IGNORANCE FOSTERING SKEPTICISM 


GNORANCE OF BOTH SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
] and the consequent floundering about in a mass of “views,” 
theories and doctrines, which so many-people are incapable 

of properly digesting, is as much responsible for the apparently 
wide-spread indifference to the Bible as is the influence of some 
of the higher criticism. It is quite customary, we are told, to 
place all the blame on the ‘“‘wicked” higher critics, whereas an 
impartial examination will show that the fault lies often where 
it is least suspected—in the Sunday school and in the Church. 
If the average pastor will make an honest inquiry into the 
character of Bible instruction given in his own Sunday school, 
says The Presbyterian Advance, he may discover that a good deal 
of the trouble is to be placed at the door of his own church. If 
he will then consider how many of these children leave the 
Sunday school as they arrive at young manhood and young 
womanhood, and how eareless the majority of them are to the 
ministrations of the pulpit, ‘‘he may find further occasion for 
disturbing thought.’”’ The majority of these young people have 
heard nothing of the higher eriticism or of the:scientifie teaching 
supposed to be inimical to Bible truth, ‘‘and yet their indifference 
to the Bible,is quite as great as in the case of those who have 
been confronted with these things.’’ The Advance believes that: 


““To one who has been properly taught in the Bible and brought 
to the intelligent and whole-hearted acceptance of its great prin- 
ciples, the things of which we feel so much fear are without the 
power to shake his faith. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said, and much of it justly, in criticism of the colleges and uni- 
versities, it is probably true that as large a per cent. of college 
men are consistent Christians as of those who never go to college. 
The man who has imbibed the true spirit of the Bible will not 
be turned easily from his allegiance to its spiritual truths. — 

‘““Much of the trouble of which we complain-is with people 
who have never really been taught in either science or the Bible. 
Men with bright, inquiring minds will come upon things which 


_ they are told are subversive of Bible teaching, and knowing 


nothing of the Bible and feeling no loyalty to it, they are quite 
disposed to accept the suggestion at its face value. In this way 
many a man has become skeptical of the trustworthiness of the 
Bible whose skepticism grows more out of his ignorance of the 
Bible and his indifference to it than out of his knowledge of 
anything which was really hard to reconcile with its teachings. 
It is to be more than suspected that the railing accusations — 
against science as subversive of Bible truth, and the unwar- 
ranted assertions on the part of Christian teachers that one 
can not believe certain things and be loyal to the Bible, Have 
had«much to.do with the. prevailing skepticism: concerning it. 
Men.swho know next to nothing about either the things denounced 
or the Bible, but who know in a general way of the xréputation 
for learning of the scientific men and their accusers, ‘are inélined 
to side with the former. We should be more thorough in teaching 
the Bible and less rash in assertions as to the things which"are 
inconsistent with faith in its teachings.” =.  .7.!.. 
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E MEAL TASTE BETTER 
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I couldn’t count my duty done 
With twenty kinds. Oh, no sir! 

I'll carry all the twenty-one 

’ As long as I’m your grocer. 


i 


| Which of the 21 kinds 
will you have today? | 


Make it a point to order a selection of the different 
Campbell’s Soups. You'll find it a welcome help in 
planning your meals every day and getting ‘‘the 
something-different’””» touch which makes your table 
so much more attractive. No doubt you already 


Check the Campbell’s | 
Soups you want and 
order from your grocer 


Asparagus | 
have your Campbell’s ‘‘favorites’ which you serve Boop | 
regularly. But try the others too. You'll make some Bouillon 

. . . eler 
delightful discoveries. Chics 


Have a different soup every day 


for the next three weeks and then see how much 
everybody enjoysit. Campbell’s offer you the 
most delicately-flavored of clear soups, rich and 
hearty thick soups, substantial and tasty meat soups 
and vegetable soups of delicious quality. No other 
food you can serve gives such wide variety and none 
is more healthful. Which kinds will you order today? 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


o 
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Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 
Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


We can supply your grocer with 


any of these soups 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HERE is a touching devotional strain 

in these lines by a young English poet, 
which appear in the New Witness (Lon- 
don). There is also a cadence that fits 
well the thought. ; 


THE SEARCHER 


By Evan MorGan 


Sometimes I feel that He has come to look for me; 

I know Him near, and that He holds His crook 
o'er me; 

Saying, ‘“‘Far have you strayed.”’ 

Remorseful and afraid 

I bend to earth; the loss 

Is mine not His; the cross 

Lies, where I left it, by the brook, for me;— 

The brook of His sweet tears 

Shed down the years. 


Softly I hear His tread, and I would cry to Him; 

Rays pierce me from His heart, and I would fly to 
Him; 

My hands and feet are bound,+— 

No health in me is found. 

Nor dare I stir, nor cry 

Unworthy of His mercy. : 

Pray, by His Agony, I may not die to Him; 

Pray, that I yet may see 

Eternity. 


IRELAND’sS life has been too tragic for 
even a ballad of the lighter sort without 
a special caption such as the London 
Spectator prefixes to this one signed by 
initials that might belong to Mr. J. C. 
Squire. 

A SATIRE 
GALLAGHER’S 


(A Ballad of the War.) 
Byes. 5: 


Attend all ye who list to hear ould Ireland’s trum- 
pet blow: 
I sing a Free State feat of arms against the wily foe. 


*Twas in the middle av the night we stharted for 
the wars 

In lorries, Crossleys, motors, and McGinty’s jaunt- 
in’ kyars. 

The girls kem out to wish us luck; we enthertained 
no fears: 

We had nine Major-Ginerals an’ fourteen Briga- 
diers! 

Likewise of Colonel-Commandants we musthered 
just a score, 

Wid Majors, Captains, Adjutants, an’ Subalterns 


galore. 

An’ av full privates we had wan—he danger wud 
not shun— 

Brave Martin Daniel O’Bedad who sarved the 
Lewis gun. 

An’ first we shelled the workhouse, but our missiles 
did not hit, 

An’ all the paupers kem outside, enthreatin’ us to 
quit. 

They said they were good Threaty men, as we cud 
plainly see; 


So then we bombed the lock-up, an’ set all the 
prisoners free. 

Two groceries an’ the Orange Hall in smithereens 
we smashed, 

An’ then on Gallagher’s Hotel wid fiery valour 
dashed. 

But this the inimy held in force, an’ now begun 
the fun: 

“Bould O’Bedad,” our Leader cried, ‘‘bring up 
the Lewis gun!”’ 


Two mortial days we swept the sthreets, the air 
wid howls was filled; 

The bullets rained on Gallagher’s. but divil a wan 
was killed! 


At lenth says Private O’Bedad, ‘‘This thing will 
niver do— 

We must desthroy the faitures av that most onholy 
crew.” 

That night the Lewis gun he tuk to Gallagher’s 
back dure— 

It jammed an’ burst, an’ blew him up, but made 
our triumph sure! 


Thus was our only private lost, though he the 
victory won, 

Bould Martin Daniel O’Bedad who sarved the 
Lewis gun. 


THERE is too much vehemence of manner 
for the matter of this poem, also a confusion 
of phrasing to let one easily set the locale, 
yet the picture has vividness and as an 
example of modern ways of expression we 
quote it from the New Republic. 


PLAYGROUND 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Sliding its sinuous strength between stone clouds: 
A length of sunlight glides into the street 

And spreads itself in coils. 

A corner boils with brilliance. 

Shop windows and a crowd of children raise 
Their loud hosannahs like a victory 

Of blazing banners. 

Chimneys and cockney sparrows urge themselves 
Higher upon the fiery banks of air. 

Sky-scrapers shake their flanks of beaten gold. 
Even this old, moth-eaten tree 

Kicks free the yellow papers at his feet 

And tries to toss his thanks across the skies. 


Slowly the sunlight crawls along the tall 
Forbidding spires with their lifted menace. 

It pours itself, a dancing benison, 

Upon the altar, through the chancel-doors, 
Falters into dark niches, secret halls . . . 
Then leaps upon the high walls of the church 
And lurches to the playground. 


A spatter of garish color lights a group 

Of parish girls that troop across the square. 
Crude sunsets flare and scatter as they enter. 
Then, in the very center, the sun drops; 

Black stops it—hard, unyielding black . . . 
Abashed, it creeps back in the rioting yard 
Before two quiet nuns turning a rope 

For little legs that burn and wave across it. 

One of the nuns is young but no less graye 

Than her wise, rigid sister, and she twirls 

The living rope with lifeless eyes 

And frigid regularity .. . ; 
While bouncing girls, lifted on some deep rhythm, 
Pause—leap—and pause—with Sweeping ecstasy; 
Leap—pause—and leap—in holy radiance. 


Slowly the sun withdraws. 


Tue method here is interesting; we pro- 
ceed from particulars to the general; just 
when we think ourselves eclectics we find 
we become universalists. It is in the 
London Nation and Atheneum. 


ON A LONELY SPRAY 
(To R. Langton Douglas) 


By Jamns STEPHENS 


Under a lonely sky a lonely tree ‘ 
Is beautiful; all that is loneliness 
Is beautiful—a feather lost at sea; 
A staring owl; a moth; a yellow tress 
Of seaweed on a rock, is beautiful. 


The night-lit moon, wide-wandering in sky: 
A blue-bright spark, where ne’er a cloud is up: 
A wing where no wing is, it is so high: 
A bee in winter, and a buttercup, 
The last of all that blew, are beautiful. - 


She whom at first you saw, and saw no more: 
That he who startled you, and went away: 
The eye that watched you from a cottage door: 
The first leaf and the last: the break of day: 
The mouse, the cuckoo, and the cloud, are beau- 
tiful. 


For all that is, is lonely: all that may 

Will be as lonely as is that you see: 
The lonely self sings on a lonely spray: 

The lonely heart swings lonely in the sea: 
And all that loneliness is beautiful. 


All, all alone, and all without a part 
Is beautiful, for beauty is all where: 
Where is an eye is beauty; where a heart 
Is beauty brooding out on empty air 
All that is lonely and is beautiful. 


Tur Fugitive, issuing from Nashville, 
brings us one of those ever welcome delica- 
cies from the Mississippi poet, W. A. Percy, 
and we reprint it with pleasure: 


SAFE SECRETS 
By WiiLiiaAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


I will carry terrible things to the grave with me: 
So much must never be told. 
My eyes will be ready for sleep and my heart for 
dust : 
With all the secrets they hold. 
The piteous things alive in my memory 
Will be safe in that soundless dwelling: 
In the clean loam, in the dark where the dumb 
roots rust 
I can sleep without fear of telling. 


Togo with the “satire” in the first column 
is this from an Irish poet who obviously has 
Ireland in his thought in writing. We have 
seen nothing better from Padraic Colum 
than this in the London Mercury. 


NESTS 


By Papraic Corum 


“The blackbird’s nest in the briar, 
The sea-gulls’ nests on the ground— 
They're nests, and they're more than nests,”’ 
said he, 
“They are tokens I have found. 


“Here, where the rain-dashed briar is, 
A mark in the empty glade, 
The blackbird’s nest is seen,”’ he said, 
“Clay-rimmed, uncunningly made; 


“By the inland lake, its shore, 
Where the surgeless water shoves, 
The sea-gulls have their nests,’’ he said, 
“As low as the cattle’s hooves.”’ 


I heard a poet say it, 
The sojourner of a night; 

His head was up to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 


“Your houses are like the sea-gulls’ 
Nests—they are scattered and low: 
Like the blackbirds’ nests in the briar,’’ he said, 
“Uncunningly made—even so. 


“But close to the ground are reared 
The wings that take widest way, 
And the birds that sing best in the ~vood,”’ he 
said, 
“Were bred with their breasts to the clay. 


“You've wildness—I’ve turned it to song; 
You've strength—I’ve turned it to wings; 
The welkin's for your conquest then, 
The wood to your music rings; 


“Till you own like other peoples; 
Till the breath of your need be stopped; 
Till ycur salt shall lose its savour, 
And your virgin soil be cropped.”’ 


I heard a poet say it, 
The sojourner of.a night; 

His head was up to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 
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at Never Was Such a Car 
wl So Favorably Priced 


All Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custombuilt Quality 
at a Quantity Price and the New Improved Super-Six 
at a $200 Price Reduction 


Old and famous body builders—Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 
Mass.—devote all their factories to the production of the 
Hudson Sedan body. For almost three generations they have 
turned out the finest custom carriages and automobile bod- 
ies. They are masters in design and careful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 
Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custombuilt quality 
at a quantity price. 
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On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


Speedster - $1425 7 Pass. Phaeton - 1475 Coach -*1525 Sedan - $2095 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. 0. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 
Speedster - $2125 - - 7-Passenger Phaeton - - $2200 Coach - ~- $2275 Sedan - - $3150 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PERSONAL | 


GLIMPSES 


ARE RAILROAD PRESIDENTS WORTH THEIR SALARIES? 


the first, second, third, fourth .and 

seventh highest paid in the United 
States, with offices in New York City, re- 
ceive salaries, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, aggregating $427,- 
674, an average of $84,934 a year. 

A question likely to occur to the aver- 
age citizen, suggests Charles Frederick Carter 
in an article in The Nation’s Business, is— 
Are they worth it? And, if so, why? 

At about the same time, or a little before, 
Congress was asking the same questions, with 
Senator La Follette, it appeared, as the man 
chieflyinterested. The Railway Age published 
a list of those presidents who received over 
$20,000. _ The Senate, also, was favored with 
some reflections on the question of the earn- 
ings of railway presidents and. what they do 
to deserve their money. : 

Mr. Carter: undertakes to explain the po- 
sition of therailway executives. Any reliable 
answer to the question of their pay, he opines, _ 
should be found by getting right down to the 
proverbial brass tacks, with precise infor- 
mation about specific services rendered by par- 
ticular men. Suppose, he suggests, we begin the 
quest on the New York Central Lines, which 
serves twelve States, having a little more 


he RAILROAD EXECUTIVES, 


than half the population of the nation and producing 64 per 
The New York Central Lines 
haul nearly 12 per cent. of the total tonnage moved‘in the United 
States, and cities along the main line between New York and 
alone have a 


cent. of all manufactured goods. 


Chicago 


$100, 000 A YEAR. 


President Kruttschnitt, of the South- ~ 

ern Pacific, receives a large salary, but 

he is said to have done much to re- 
duce accidents on his road. 


‘supply of equipment at prevailing prices. He 


was warned that he was cherishing a costly 
delusion; that the war would not last long; 
that when it was over the bottom would drop 
out of prices and then he could buy equip- 
ment for nothing worth mentioning. 
Ignoring all this advice, which cost him 
nothing, President Smith went right ahead 
contracting right and left until he had placed 
orders for 734 locomotives, 445 passenger- 
ears and 38,052 freight-cars at an aggregate 
cost of $84,324,736. By the time this new 
equipment was all delivered the tremendous 
war traffic jam was in full swing. Labor was 
then so scarce that the New York Central 
could not then have supplied its needs; but 
if it could have done so the aggregate price 
at.1917 rates would have been $193,028,610. 
By buying at the right time President Smith 
saved his company $108,703,874 and, besides, 


. had the equipment when it was oe des- 


perately needed. 
One result was that when Hnelead gave 
warning that the Allies could not hold out 


-unless supplies from America were speeded 


up, the New York Central was functioning 
at 100 per cent. efficiency, which is more 
than can be said of some railroads. 

Shortly before the end of Federal control 
President Smith concluded to buy 170,000 
tons of rails at the prevailing rate for future 
delivery. Before the purchase had been 
delivered the price had advanced $10 a ton. 
Net saving credited to oo sia 
sight, $1,700,000. 

Seeing still another chance to get in at 


the low point of the market, which seemed invisible to most 
other eyes, President Smith squandered $50,000,000 of the New 
York Central’s hard-earned money for cars and locomotives in 
the early part of 1922. Prices have advanced 30 per cent. since 
the order was placed so that if a million saved is a million earned 
the New York Central 
can eredit itself with 


ORGANIZER AND INVENTOR. 
President Smith, of the New York 
Central is credited with saving his 
company so much money that his 
services are cheap at $92,500 per year. 


population of more than 
12,000,000 or, roughly, 
11 per cent. of the popu- 


lation of the United 
States. A good many 
people are interested, 


therefore, in the way in 
which the President of 
the New York Central 
earns hissalary. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carter: 


President A. H. Smith 
is the highest paid pres- 
ident, his salary being 
exceeded only by two 
chairmen of railroad 
boards. If, as union 
leaders would tell us, 
labor creates all wealth 
and railroad presidents 
none, at least President 
Smith can devote his 
efforts to saving as much 
of it as he ean. And he 


certainly does save money 


in large quantities. 

For example, when the 
Great War began in 1914, 
President Smith got the 
idea firmly fixt in his 
mind that it would be 
prudent to lay in a liberal 


$15,000,000. Anyway, it 
has the new equipment 
now when it is needed, 
and it is busy earning 
money for the 120,000 in- 
vestors in its securities. 

In these three deals 
alone President Smith’s 
judgment saved his 
employers $125,403,874. 
That is one of the 
things he is hired for, 
to be sure; but a hired 
man must be compen- 
sated on some sort of 
basis. If railroading be 
regarded as a profession, 
the president’s position 
might be compared with 
that of an architect. An 
architect often works for 
a commission ranging 
from 6 per cent. on 
moderate dwellings to 10 
per cent. for important 
structures. If President 
Smith were entitled to 


the higher commission, 


10 per cent. on the sum 
named as saved, would 
pay his salary for 1,599 
years. To putit another 
way, the New York 
Central made a clear 


ONCE A BRAKEMAN, 


President Underwood, of the Erie, 

the third highest paid railway presi- 

dent in América, rose from the ranks, 
} 
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ToJohn Willis Grif- 
th America is in- 
debted for the ‘‘Clip- 
per’ ships which car- 
ried the Flag across 
all the seven seas, and 
wrote so proud a chap- 
ter tn our commercial 
history. Peerless in 
its time, the American 
“Clipper” is still a 
model for the hull 
lines of ocean grey- 
hounds today. 


° The Spirit of Leadership 


“= GZ OWHERE* has the characteristic spirit 
of leadership in American industry shown 
itself more strikingly than in the develop- 
ment of automotive transportation. 

Only the invincible determination of American 
manufacturers ‘could have brought the automobile 
and the motor truck to-their present high point of 
utility in so brief.a time, and could have provided 
tires of corresponding excellence. 

Imbued with this spirit from the beginning, 
Firestone set the pace in fine tire building by pledg- 
ing car owners the Most Miles per Dollar. 


XN 


Ost: 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord today is carry- 
ing on this high standard of waren and raising it to 
a level never before attained. 

Into this tire’s building has gone the full cumu- 
lative force of twenty-two years’ experience and 
the efforts of an organization numbering thousands 
of workers. 

The great and ever-widening popularity of 
Firestone Cords—their adoption. for America’s 
leading cars, is a gratifying and inspiring reward to 
the men who have made Most Miles per Dollar the 
objective of their life work. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 


BA 


of 

profit of $124,776,674 after deducting the president’s salary for 
the eight years covered in these three transactions from the 
sums saved. 

This calls to mind another little stroke by President Smith. 
About a year ago he decided that the New York Central must 
have some more motive power. It should be more or less obvi- 
ous that the most efficient locomotive is the best money-maker. 
President Smith assembled:his own staff of specialists, aided by 
others from two locomotive works, and set them to work to 
produce the last word in steam locomotives. They were to 
incorporate every device that had been proved valuable and to 
add whatever was needed to mark the greatest advance yet 
achieved. A locomotive was planned and constructed under 
President Smith’s personal direction. It contains numerous 
features never before incorporated in a locomotive. H 

It was built in secret at the Lima Locomotive Works and tested * 
on the Michigan Central 
between Toledo and 
Detroit last June. The 
first train consisted of 
138 ears, or 9,254 tons, 
hauled 47 miles in 3 
hours 31 minutes. Six 
days later the new loco- 
motive hauled 147 ears, 
making a trainmore than 
a mile long, totaling 
10,039 tons without as- 
sistance. It was the big- 
gest load ever moved by 
a single locomotive. 

By increasing weight 
only 1.8 per cent. over 
locomotives of similar 
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type the maximum trac- 2 THE NITED STATES" 
tive effort was increased i LosT 

26.3 per cent. The Y 2 BILLION DOLLARS 
evaporation of water per iN GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
pound of fuel was phe- __OF RAILS 
nomenal, being an aver- Y) — REPORT OF Pier y, ADMINISTRAT 
age of 9.7 pounds. In : 

other words, this new 


type of locomotive will 
deliver more power in 
proportion to weight and 
exert more tractive power 
per ton of coal consumed 
than any other loco- 
motive ever built and, 
besides, is easier to 
operate and repair than 
any of its predecessors, 
owing to numberless re- 
finements, all of which 
make it easier to keepin 
service, earning money. 

So notable was the sue- 
cess of the new loco- 
motive that an order for 
190 more of the same 
type has been placed for 
quick delivery. The new locomotives will cost approximately 
$13,850,000, and they will be capable of earning a gross income 
of $10,000,000 a year more than the same number of engines 
of inferior type under conditions like those prevailing in the fall 
of 1922. 


Albert T, Reid, for the Reid Syndicate. 


Mr. Carter does not discuss several questions which may 
occur to his hypothetical union labor man, such as the possibility 
that a president on a somewhat smaller salary might have had 
ideas similar to those produced and developed by Mr. Smith; or 
whether if Mr. Smith’s salary had been somewhat smaller, say 
not much larger than that paid the President of the United 
States, he might not have shown equal executive ability. Ac- 
cording to figures presented by The Financial World, Mr. Smith 
was receiving, in 1920, a salary of $78,360, but the average rail- 
road president’s salary presented by Mr. Carter and quoted at 
the beginning of this article, indicates that the New York Central 
head has had a substantial raise since that time. In 1920 the 
most highly paid railroad executive was the receiver for the 
C. R. I. & P., who was being paid $120,000 a year. 

President Smith, however, not only saves money for his 
company. One of the most notable recent advances in trans- 


THE GOVERNMENT HAD A HARD TIME. 


The railroads, which did fairly well last year under their own officials lost money 
under government control during war-time. 
ability of high-salaried presidents have something to do with the change? 


portation, the container ear, is the president’s own invention, 
says Mr. Carter: 

This is a gondola-type car built to hold from seven to nine 
steel boxes or containers, those for mail, now in regular service 
between New York and Chicago, being 7 feet 214 inches long, 
9 feet 314 inches wide, 8 feet 2 inches high, weighing 3,000 pounds 
and having a capacity of 7,000 pounds. Freight containers are 
smaller. ‘These containers are weather, fire and burglar proof. 
They are meant to be hauled on a truck from the shipper’s door 
to the railroad, loaded by crane on the car, and then hauled at 
destination to the door of the consignee. 

But that is enough about the material achievements of one 
man. It only remains to add that President Smith has the other 
qualities that go to make up a successful executive, the insight 
to select. the right kind of subordinates and keep them at -con- 
cert pitch, an uncon- 
querable optimism and 
the capacity to get along 
without worry. 

As chairman of the 
Executive Committee of 
the Southern Pacific, 
Julius Kruttsehnitt 
draws the second largest 
salary paid to a railway 
executive, if you can 
believe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Figures presented in 
The Railway Age, from 
the report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate 
Commerce give him 
$100,000 a year as 
against $92,580 for Mr. 
Smith. It should be of 
interest to know, there- 
fore, what he does to 
justify the continued 
presence of his name on 
the pay-roll, says Mr. 
Carter. - He explains: 
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Some years ago Mr. 
Kruttsehnitt received a 
report of an accident 
from a superintendent, 
which concluded with 
the assertion that the 
cause of the accident was 
unknown. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt returned the re- 
port with the suggestion 
that perhaps if the super- 
intendent didn’t know 
the cause, he would do well to find it. Unless they knew the 
cause of an accident, they never could make headway in pre- 
venting its recurrence, he said. He announced that thereafter 
he would reject a report saying the cause of an accident was 
unknown. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt issued an order, still in effect, that whenever 
an accident oecurred a board of inquiry should forthwith be in- 
stituted, consisting of the division superintendent, his engineering 
assistant and motive-power assistant, and an outsider to ascer- 
tain the cause and allocate the responsibility. The idea in 
including an outsider was that while he might not know very 
much about railroading technic, he could at least decide whether 
the investigation was bona fide. 

Reporters were not invited to these investigations, but were 
always welcome; and always a report of the findings was given 
to the press. This put an effective stop to sensational mis- 
representation. . 

If the board of inquiry was unable to reach a conclusion, a 
second board was summoned by the general manager, consisting 
of the general superintendent, superintendent of motive power 
and engineer of maintenance-of-way, and an outsider, thus paral- 
leling the first board, but a step higher up. If the second board 
failed to assign a cause for the aecident, the general manager was 
instructed to convene a third board composed altogether of 
competent outsiders. The fact that the company was not| 
afraid to call in outsiders was such a stimulus to thoroughness 


Did the organizing and executive 
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Utility Coupe $680 f. o. b. Flint. Mich. 


The Practical Man’s Car 


fer Economical Transportation 


and the lowest price asked fora 
high-grade closed car. 


The quick success of the 
Chevrolet Utility Coupé has 
proved how accurately its de- 
signers gauged the transporta- 
tion requirements of the average 


The mammoth rear compart- 
ment is especially attractive to 
the man who is always moving 


busy man or woman. tools, luggage, farm supplies, etc. 


This fully equipped, modern car 
combines day-by-day reliability, 
remarkably low operating costs 


Any Chevrolet dealer will be 
glad to show you its exceptional 
engineering features. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


| SUPERIOR ame eeseenges Rosdatet . 3 . gore roa ‘ il b id q 
There are now more than 10,000 SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . . pplications will be considere 
z ; SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . a 680 ; i 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette Ata tbe 850 from high-grade dealers in ter- 
. SUPERIOR Fi assenger Sedan . : ‘ : 
Stations Throughout the World. SUPERIOR Light Delivery « = fe Me5I0 ritory not adequately covered. 


All Prices f. o. 6, Fisnt, Mich. 
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WARMTH 
Without Weight! 


FREEDOM 
Without Danger! 


Never before has it been possible 
to enjoy the freedom of light- 
weight ATHLETIC Underwear 
in Winter without jeopardizing 
both comfort and health. 


But now comes this new and revolu- 
tionary type of Winter Underwear:— 
“short-length”—as soft and unrestricting 
as the lightest, loosest Summer Athletic 
Undergarment—yet perfectly protect- 
ing the body against chilly, changeable 
or even the most bitter-cold weather! 
And—because of it—thousands of Men 
and Boys are now realizing the first 
complete Winter comfort and _ safety 
they have ever known. 


Why should YOU or YOUR SONS 
shiver in clammy Cotton when you can 
have this happy, healthy warmth of 
WOOL and still be body-free;—by ask- 
ing your dealer for 


AMHO 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WINTER 


—A knee-length, sleeveless, 
loose-fitting Union Suit— 
KNIT of highest grade 
Wool and Cotton mixed. 


Avoid imitations or substitutes. Genuine 


“AMHO” is sold at high grade Men’s Fur 


. nishing Shops, Department Stores and Dry 


Goods Houses. Your choice of various 
weights, in natural colorand white. Boys’ and 
Youths’ sizes up to 36. Men's sizes up to 56, 


Made only by the 
American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Men who want to keep fit easily should 
write for a copy of out Book, “SHORT- 
LENGTHS’’—containing five complete 
physical culture exercises, FREE! 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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| Clothing climbed at’ about the same sort 
of ruinous pace. 

In Japan, as in America, the skyward 
winging of the high cost of living hit the 
brain-workers harder than the rest. A 
teacher in an elementary government 
school in Japan gets 60 yen a month salary 
to-day. Various allowances bring this 
sum up to something like 95 yen a month. 

The life tragedy was not confined to the 
brain-worker like the 
school-teéacher—by no 
means. Farmers also. 
And they number 55 per 
cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation of Japan. The 
high price of rice is a 
blessing to the farmer, 
of course. There is an 
Okayama farmer who 
owns 0.56 of an acre of 
land. In 1910 he got 
thirty-four bushels of 
rice from it. For that 
he got 94.53 yen. In 
1920 he got 342.50 yen 
for the rice off the same 
plot of land. But he 
was not as well off as he 
found himself in 1910. 
Everything else was up 
about as much as his 
rice. And then he and ° 
his family got into an 
extravagant way of liv- | 
ing. They had - been 
mixing millet and barley 
with rice for food in 
former days. Now they 
ate rice alone, which 
made the living cost 
much higher. In other 
matters, too, they spent 
more and could not go 
back to the simple mode 
of life of the former days. 
And then taxation made 
itself felt more and more 
bitterly as the value of 
his land and his income 
increased. 

Dr. Morimoto carried 
out an interesting in- 
vestigation of the living- 
conditions of the Japanese people in 1920, 
just to see what percentage of them were in 
fairly comfortable cireumstanees which the 
middle-class folk enjoy the world over. 
After a somewhat exhaustive examination 
of facts he arrived at 87 sen per head a day 
as the food cost of the people of that class. 
In other words, a family of five belonging 
to the middle class in Japan would spend 
about 1,000 yen a year for food. His 
figures show that the cost ranges from 32 
to 33 per cent. of the total exnenditure of 
afamily. Here is the sum of his investiga- 
tions in figures: Annual expenditure for 
food, 1,048 yen; clothing, 343 yen; house 
rent, 566 yen, and all other expenses, 
1,192 yen; total, 3,148 yen. On this basis 
he was amazed to discover that there were 
only 25,000 families which could claim 
membership in middle or wealthier class 
in the whole of Japan. To putitin another 
way, 98 per cent. of the people of Japan 
belonged to the poor class. Of course, ali 
the petty salaried people,. including the 
teachers of elementary government 
schools, belonged to the poor. 

The Japanese Government woke up. It 
did something more: it compelled the Gov- 


Cartoon from Adachi. 
THE HOUSEWIVES AND THEIR FOOD. 
Japan, it appears, is now facing a situation similar to that faced 


by America just after the war. 
and prices are now said to be almost prohibitive. 


| ernment to reverse the policy of maintain- 


ing the financial and economic fools’ 
paradise built and fostered on the govern- 
mentally assisted inflation of prices. The 
governmental program for fighting the 
H. C. L. was announced on August 18, 
1922. It was comprehensive. At the 
Cabinet council, held on the same day, 
nineteen distinct measures were approved. 


These measures are really more heroic 
than appear on the surface, says Mr. 
Adachi. Take the case of the reduction 
on the price of tobacco, for example: 


She did not “‘deflate’’ as we did, 


The tobacco business is a government 
monopoly in Japan. The cost of produc- 
tion has increased since the war 140 per 
cent. Compared with the pre-war period 
the selling price was increased by only 
43.2 per cent. Therefore there is no room 
for the charge of government extortion 
on this monopolistic article. Yet the 
Government has decided to lower the 
prices of the lower grades of tobacco at 
this time. The Government’s loss through 
this item alone would amount to more than 
6,000,000 yen a year. Under the heading 
of reduction of railway freight rates the 
Imperial Railway, another government 
enterprise, has decided to put through the 
reduction, amounting to from 20 to 40 
per cent. for rice and some ten other neces- 
saries. This would mean quite a decline 
in the State income from that source. 

The establishment of great central whole- 
sale markets at important cities is an 
undertaking of considerable magnitude. 
Tokyo newspapers nowadays are full of all 
sorts of reports about it. One of them 
states that at the council of bureau chiefs 
from the departments of Finance, Agri- 


culture, Commerce and the Interior “it | 
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Now the physician can watch 
the glands of your mouth at work 


_ A new instrument brings wider knowl- 
edge of how the glands protect the 
unreplaceable enamel of your teeth 


CIENTIFIC studies of human be- 

ings and animals now show there 
are glands which determine whether 
we shall grow to be giants or pigmies, 
others which regulate the speed at 
which our body shall work, and still 
others which control our youth and 


vitality. 


Equally important are the 
six tiny glands in the mouth 
which protect us against colds, © 
tonsilitis, pneumoniaand many 
other infectious diseases. With 
a new instrument—the sialo- 
meter—the physician can watch 
with his own eyes these glands 
pour out their healing, germ- 
free fluids. 


This instrument teaches us 
also that it is their steady 
stream of fluids that protects 
the precious, unreplaceable 
enamel of your teeth against 
the deadly acids of decay. 


All day, all night, they wage this 
constant struggle 


In the warmth of the mouth minute 
food particles ferment just as milk 


_turns sour when left ina warm, moist 


place. The acids thus formed imme- 
diately begin to attack the enamel, 
forming cavities. 


Brushing the teeth, while abso- 
lutely essential to mouth cleanliness, 


The acids which destroy the enamel of your 
teeth are constantly forming —Just like 
mist. on your wind-shield on a foggy night 


will not keep the acids from forming. 
Trying to fight the acids by brushing 
alone is like trying to keep your wind- 


shield polished on a foggy night. Even 


if you brush your teeth after every 
meal (and not one person in a hundred 
does) enough food remains to feed 
myriads of acid-forming bacteria. 
To provide protection against the 


acids, nature intended the salivary 
glands automatically to flush the 


“This new instrument—the sialometer—is teaching us the 
enormous importance of the six tiny glands of the mouth” 


mouth and teeth every moment in 
the day and night. The fluids with 
which they bathe your teeth and gums 
are alkaline in character. They neu- 
tralize and wash away the acids as 
fast as they form. 


Although the glands are small they 
can win their fight against the acids 
if they can be made to function nor- 
mally. Inahealthy mouth theysecrete 
more than a quart of fluid per day. 


But the way we live today makes 
it difficult for our glands to work at 
anything like their normal rate. Na- 
ture expected us to stimulate and 
exercise them by long-continued 
chewing of hard, tough foods. When 
we are chewing they are 20 times 
more active than when the jaws are 
at rest. The soft foods, quickly 
swallowed, that we eat today do not 
keep the glands active and healthy. 


How Pebeco keeps the glands of 
your mouth at work 


For keeping their salivary glands at 
work, thoughtful, intelligent people 


all over the world for twenty years 
have been using Pebeco. 


Pebeco is a dentifrice prepared es- 
pecially to assist the natural proc- 
esses causing these glands to work. 
It does for us what long-continued 
chewing of hard food did for our 
primitive ancestors. Pebeco 
is neither acid nor alkaline. By 
its mere presence in the mouth 
it causes the salivary glands ta 
flow for a long period of time. 
It never exhausts them as do 
strong acids—it never checks 
their natural action asdosoapy 
alkaline substances. 


For washing the teeth and 
keeping the outside surfaces 
polished, no better dentifrice 
than Pebeco can be made. It 


without wearing away the 
enamel or injuring the edges 
of the gums. Its constant use 
gives you teeth as beautiful 
as nature intended you to have. 


After a thorough cleansing with 
Pebeco—it has just enough tang 
to it to exhilarate — your mouth 
feels just as refreshed as does your 
body after a bath—and you ‘have 
the convincing feeling, too, that you 
have done for your teeth and mouth 
all that science can teach you to do. 


Take home a tube tonight and 
note its pungent and refreshing taste. 
It will keep the glands of your mouth 
active and your teeth sound and 
beautiful. soc at all druggists. Manu- 
factured only by Lehn and Fink, Inc. 


This simple test will show you 


Send us ten cents today for the ma- 
terial for testing whether your own 
salivary glands are active enough to 
protect you against these deadly 
acids. We will include a junior 
size tube of Pebeco and our booklet 
—‘“How the Glands Protect the 
Teeth.” Lehn “and ~Fink, —Ine., 
Dept. A-7, 635 Greenwich St., New 


ork. 
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RE you going this year? Now 
is the time to make your 
plans. Naturally you will prefer 
to sail under the American flag 
and before making a decision you 
will want to zmvestigate American 


- ships. ~ 


‘In their various classes they 
are among the finest and fastest 
the world has ever seen. 


Investigate Today 


Simply fill in the information 
blank below. Americans who 
have traveled on U. S. Govern- 
ment ships are unanimous in their 
praise of this service. Rates have 
recently been reduced but not 
one jot of comfort or service has 
been sacrificed. 


What you will receive 


A handsomely bound booklet 
showing actual photographs of 
the luxurious interiors of your 
ships: description of the Govern- 


- ment Ships operated to Europe 


by the United States Lines: infor- 
mation about the chief events of 
interest in Europe in Spring and 
low pricesthere. Send the blank 
today—now. You will be under 
no obligation whatever. 


OR BLANK 
o U. S. Shipping Board 
eis Section Washington, D C. 
U.S. 2411 


Please send without obligation the U.S, 
Government booklet giving travel facts, 
and also information regarding U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe (11,The Orient (),South America 0 


If I go date will be about. 
My Name. 
MyStreet No.or R.F.D. 


Town State. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


110 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
75 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
155 Congiess Street West, Detroit, Michigan 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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coveries of Pasteur, concerning the action 
of micro-organisms on wounds, his con- 
tribution to surgical science would not 
have been made. A host of our modern 
serums and anti-toxins, now so freely used, 
either to secure immunity from disease or 
to fight some virulent forms of infection, 
rest upon Pasteur’s demonstration. The 
protection of our food and drink, much of 
sanitary science, as it is administered by 
the modern health officer, rests upon 
Pasteur. 


Dr. Ernest Laplace, of Philadelphia, said 
to be the only American who ever studied 
directly under Pasteur and who was in 
Paris at the time a number of the great 
discoveries of the chemist were made 
known, gives an interview to The Bulletin 
that illuminates the personality of the 
famous Frenchman: 


“Twas a student in Paris during 1885 
and 1886,”’ says Dr. Laplace, ‘‘when I had 
the fortune to work under ‘the Master’ 
himself. Like all others I had heard of 
Pasteur and his marvelous work and I 
wanted to study under him. So I went to 
my instructor and exprest the wish. He 
said he would take me to Pasteur, but 
whether I stayed or not depended largely 
on the chemist’s first impression of me, for 
he was a man of intense likes and dislikes, 
quick to form an impression and somewhat 
irascible. At the age of forty-six he had 
burst a ‘blood vessel, a nervous disorder 
had partially paralyzed his left hand, and 
a consequent irritability of temper and 
bruskness of manner was the result. 
Yet he took me in his laboratory and I 
became almost as one of his family. 

“Tt was a plain, unpretentious place, 
a two-story structure on one of the byways 
of Paris. On the first floor was the labora- 
tory; above were the family apartments; in 
the yard were kept the mice, rats, dogs and 
guinea-pigs on which ‘he experimented. 
Day after day he labored there without 
any thought of monetary reward. Wealth 
meant nothing to him. France had given 
him a pension of ten thousand francs a year, 
a sum which seems small to-day but which 
was then of considerable help. But to 
understand his position aright one must 
know the conditions .under which he 
labored. 

“Pasteur was not a doctor, and for 
many years he had to combat the strong 
opposition of the medical profession in 
France. Medicine and surgery was then 
at its height there and it was a dogmatic, 
positive, assertive science, built chiefly on 
the theories of a few professors who were 
looked upon as the arbiters of all disputed 
medical questions. When one of them 
spoke it was as if Jove had opened his lips. 
To them, Pasteur, only a chemist, proving 
strange theories in his little laboratory, 
was a quack, an impostor, a charlatan, who 
dared to deny the correctness of the ap- 
proved theories. You can imagine what 
it meant when this man, the center of as 
great a controversy as ever raged in medi- 
cine, dared to introduce the virus of hydro- 
phobia into the blood of a human being. 
Many experiments with dogs had convineed 
him his theory of protective resistance was 
correct. To-day, at the gate of the fine, big 
building in Paris, known the world over as 
the Institut Pasteur, stands the gate- 
keeper, Meister, a man of some forty-odd 
years, living proof of that experiment which 


showed a child may be bitten by a mad dog 
and survive. But if Meister had died, there 
were many doctors ready to. denounce 
Pasteur. Knowing that plans were being 
made to arrest him for practising medicine 
without a license, he had arranged to have 
the virus injected by a young physician. 
He never acquired a right to practise, and 
I well remember the day when I received 
my diploma and told him of it and how he 
placed his hand on’my shoulder and said, 

with a‘ touch of sadness in his voice, ‘Now 
you can do what I can not do. See, you 
are greater than I.’ 

“The world can not place too high a 
value on what Pasteur has done for 
humanity. It was his great genius to which 
modern medicine owes all. When [I left 
Paris and went to Berlin, to study under 
Professor Koch, I voiced my admiration 
for what the latter had done in combating 
tuberculosis. ‘I could have done nothing,” 
Koch remarked, ‘without Pasteur.: Give 
him the eredit.’ Lister was not less ready 
to pay tribute to Pasteur. The French - 
chemist was the foundation of all our new 
scientific structure. He was the trunk of. 
the tree; all the rest of our knowledge is 
but the growth of the branches. No one 
can say that we owe ‘this’ or ‘that’ to 
Pasteur. You ean not catalog his achieve- 
ments. He was responsible for it all and 
I hold him as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors the world hasever known. Yet he was 
so simple and unassuming in many ways. 

“I remember when honors came to him, 
when the leading citizens of France assem- 
bled in the handsome hall of the Trocadero 
to pay tribute to his genius, how simple 
and unaffected was hisreply. A magnificent 
musical program had been arranged. 
Many laudatory speeches had been made. 
Pasteur accepted. the tribute modestly 
and seemed more concerned with giving 
thanks for the entertainment it had af- 
forded than for the self-gratification which 
a vainglorious man would have taken from 
it. ‘I have always wanted to hear these 
singers and musicians,’ he said, ‘and I have 
never had the chance. I thank you for giv- 
ing me the opportunity of hearing such 
a beautiful program.’”’ 


The Right Name.—‘‘What’s de name of 
dis infant?”’ demanded the colored parson 
who was officiating at the christening of 
Mandy’s latest offspring. 

‘Her name am Opium Bryant,” 
firm reply. 

The parson protested: ‘Opium ain’t no 
fit name for a gal!” 

“Well, it fits dis gal,” said Mandy, “‘for 
dey say opium comes from wild poppy, and 
dis chile’s poppy suah am wild.’—The 
Argonaut (San Francisco). 


was the 


‘Shame on Him!—Faruer-1n-Law—‘‘So 
you are beginning to find that married life 
has its troubles?” 

DavGutTer-1n-Law—‘‘Well, yes. Jack 
sometimes simply won’t listen to reason.”’ 

FatuHer-rn-Law—‘‘Young rascal. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself. It isn’t 
every married man has the chance.’’— 
Pearson's Weekly (London). 


The Important Point. — Mrs. Porrtry- 
Ricne—‘‘It must be dreadful to be as hard 
up as the Bronsons. They never give any- 
thing to charity.” 

Mr. P.-R.—‘‘Well, for the matter of 
that, no more do.we, m’dear.’’ 

Mrs. P.-R.—‘‘No, but they can’t say we 
haven’t got it to give, tho.”—London 
Mail. 


3-Point Superiority 


1, The Famous Diamond-Grid 
—the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs 
battery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philcois the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of _Philco Service. Over 5500 
stations—all over the United 
States. There is one near you. 
Write for address, if necessary. 


HILAGELPHIA, 
DIAMOND 
GRID 


BATTERY 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 
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STOP! LOOK! THINK! 
—and you'll get your Philco now 


Safety demands the strongest, toughest, most powerful battery 
you can get—a battery that will stand by you in emergencies— 
that won’t expose you to the embarrassments, humiliations and 
DANGERS of battery failure. 

Thousands upon thousands of car owners today—in record- 
breaking numbers—are replacing their ordinary batteries with 
dependable, long-life, super-powered Philco Batteries. 

They know the Philco Battery—with its tremendous power and 
staunch, rugged, shock-resisting strength—will whirl the stiffest 


touch of the starter. 


The Philco Battery is guaranteed for two years—the longest and strongest 
guarantee ever placed on.a battery of national reputation. But with its famous 
Diamond-Grid Plates, Slotted-Rubber Retainers, Quarter-Sawed Hardwood 
Separators and other time-tested features, the Philco Battery Jong outlasts its 
two-year guarantee. 

Why continue taking chances on ordinary batteries? Why wait for an emer- 
gency to show you the absolute need for a dependable, power-packed Philco? 
Install a Philco NOW and be safe. It will cost you no more than just an ordinary 
battery. 

q RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are hareine | 


to you charged but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging 


equipment. No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer ‘Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 


SLOTTED?@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 


1 
| 
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What Cadillac brought to 
General Motors 


AID the Royal Automobile Club of London: “We will 
award the Dewar Trophy each year to the motor car 
demonstrating the greatest advance in the industry.” 


In 1909, three Cadillacs were taken from the dealer’s store- 
house in London to compete against the best that Europe 
could produce. 


They were torn apart; the parts were tossed into a heap; 
it was impossible to tell from which of the cars any given 
part had come. 


Tue Dewar Troruy Then an amazing thing occurred. Mechanics, with only 
which Cadillac h Ali 1 d h Al led 

SEE OA, the most ordinary tools, stepped up to the pile, reassemble 
the three Cadillacs and sent them whirling around the track. 


No other competing car could be rebuilt without filing and 
hand fitting. Cadillac had revealed to the world an un- 
suspected American achievement — perfect interchange- 
ability of parts. 


So the Dewar Trophy was won for American industry. 


The three Cadillacs at the 
Brooklands track, near 
London, where they won 
the Dewar Trophy by a 
dramatic demonstration 
of the perfect interchange- 
ability of their parts 


ENERAL 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Burck + Capitac + CHEVROLET + QOaxkLAnpD + OnpsmosieE +« GMC Trucks 


; 
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In 1912, Cadillac built the first car ever equipped with a 
complete electrical system of starting, lighting and ignition, 
and so won the Trophy a second time. 


By a long succession of similar triumphs the leadership ot 
Cadillac was gained. That leadership it kept and brought to 
General Motors. 


* * * * ie 


General Motors has built for Cadillac a wonderful new 
plant. It has contributed the united experience of its seventy- 
one divisions and subsidiaries to Cadillac craftsmanship; it 
has put its Research Laboratories at the service of Cadillac 


engineers. 


Thus, giving and receiving, the two have reinforced each 

‘other. From the:strength of the parent company Cadillac 
draws increased strength. From twenty years of Cadillac 
fidelity General Motors inherits a splendid tradition and 
an enduring ideal. 


MOTORS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Fisner Bopies .- Remy SrartTING SysTEMs + Harrison RapraTors - Detco LigHr AND Power PLants « De_co StarTING SYsTEMS 
Jaxon Rims + Fricmarre +» New Departure Bact Beartncs + Kiaxon Horns + Hyatt Rotter Bearincs + AC Spark PLucs 
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No ; Grit— 


Warns U.S. Public Health Service 


Page 12— “Good Teeth,” 
U.S. Public Health Service 
Keep Well Series No, 13,1921 


HE U. S. Public Health 

Service -warns against 
grit in dentifrices.. Your 
own dentist and physician 
will also tell you why you 
should save the enamel of 
your teeth by brushing 
them at least twice a day 
with a safe preparation 
that gently “‘washes”, but 
does not scrape. Avoid 
soapless gritty tooth pastes. | 
They scrape and scratch 
the enamel. Even nature 
will not replace tooth en- 
amel once it is worn away. 


Children use Colgate’s 
willingly and regularly be- 
cause of its delicious flavor. 


COLGATE’S 


‘Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Try it yourself for a week. You, 
too, will find pleasure in safely 

“vashing” your teeth to bring 
out their greatest beauty. 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 


a 


AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its 
cardboard box. 

2—Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. 
Slip both into an envelope and mail to 
Colgate & Co., Pere 293, Box 645, City 
Hall Station, N. Y. C 

3—We will then send you a generous sample of 
Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream. 


Your 
Name 


Address 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty. in Manutacture 


-concerned, you 


-about the poultry yard, 


-old.-hickery tree, you - 


“royal welcome.” 


A HAWK THAT GAVE UP HIS CHICKEN DIET 
Fleetwing occupied this nantaien bok 


HE old white rooster sounded warning, 

and every hen gave a startled cackle 
and scurried for the chicken-house or the 
brush near by. “A hawk!” was what they 
shrieked to oné another. They had spied 
Fleetwing and his bride playing tag over 
the pasture. Fleetwing was a sparrow- 
hawk, not much larger than a dove, and 
his wife, tho just the same size, was not so 
brilliantly arrayed as 
he. Back «and forth 
they flew, circling and 
dashing, first one way 
and then another, now 
and then uttering shrill 
little cries. The owner 
of the chiekens saw 
them, and was inclined 
to be friendly. ‘‘You 
are harmless little fel- 
lows,”’ he said to them, 
“and as far as I am 
may 
nest where you please. 
There are a good many 
mice in the field and 


and if you decide to 
nest in the, top of the 
wil - be given a 
Sure 
enough, a few days 
later Fleetwing was sitting on the very top 
of the old hickory tree where he could 
easily see everything that moved for a 
long distance. But, knowing that the 
sparrow-hawk feed largely on grasshop- 
pers, beetles, and mice, the owner of the 
chickens felt no misgivings. It was un- 
fortunate, however, that the nest was so 
high and so far out on a dead limb that 
it. would be impossible to climb to it with 
safety. The next time he saw Fleetwing, 
the bird was out on a hunt, and, says Floyd 
Bralliar in ‘‘Knowing Birds’ through 
Stories” (Funk & Wagnalls, New York): 


I was crossing the garden when a song- 
sparrow flew by as if its very life depended 
on its speed, and truly it did, for just be- 
hind was Fleetwing. He was: flying per- 
haps four or five feet higher than the 
sparrow and was gaining at every foot. I 
had no idea a sparrow could fly so rapidly, 
but in spite of his best efforts it looked as 
if he was doomed. There was a tree not 
more than a hundred yards away and sud- 
denly the sparrow swerved from its course 
and flew directly toward this. tree.. By 
making this shift she gained a few feet, but 
quicker than I can tell it he had changed 
his direction also and was again in full 
pursuit. The hawk was no more than a 
rod behind the sparrow when it dashed 
into the tree and the disappointed hawk 
swerved upward with a scream of disap- 
pointment and flew back to the top of the 
hickory tree. Then it became clear why 


began systematic teaching. 


so much of the time. It was the highest. 
point near; 
pasture or garden without being in sight, 


and he counted on being able to catch it 


before it got across. 


I also understood why the smaller birds 
keep near trees. I had never realized that 


~hawks can not so easily catch a bird By 


it is in a tree. 


When: the first little chickens were 


FLEETWING DINES. 


He prefers a tender chicken, but manages to get on with mice 
and bugs, especially since the death of his wife. 


hatched, I placed two hundred in a coop 


_ on the grass not far from Fleetwing’s nest. 


I felt safe in doing this because a sparrow- 
hawk is not supposed often to feed on 
chickens; but within a day or two they 
began to disappear. Now began a real 
battle of wits. I got a gun, a thing which 
IT had not had in years,:and determined-4o 
shoot the hawks; but they succeeded in 
outwitting me. They managed to get 
three or four little chickens every: day; 

and while I might see them catch a chicken, 

it was always “either when I did not have 
my gun or when I was too far away to 
shoot. Fleetwing and his mate raised five 
as sturdy youngsters as. a sparrow-hawk 


| could desire, and I did not succeed in 


getting any of them. 


In spite of their method of feeding, the 
writer assures us that sparrow-hawks are 
wonderful creatures. They share the du- 
ties of sitting on the family eggs, and they 
are apparently equally successful as hunt- 
ers. They: show strong affection for each 
other, and while one ‘is sitting, the other is 
quite sure to bring food at least once every 
two or three hours... When the youngsters 
were able to leave the nest, the parents 
The little 
birds were taken to the middle of a large 
pasture where the whole family. alighted on 
the ground. . The. first ‘lesson consisted i in 


hunting beetles, grasshoppers and. crickets. 


Evidently insects are considered* an im- 
“portant item of food, because they are so 


no bird could fly across the 
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The Watchdog of the Telephone— 
the condenser. So called because it 
keeps electric currents where they be- 
long. Winding the condenser, from 
linen paper and tin foil. 


This is how “telephone paper”’ 
looks to the microscope. Note 
the crisscross fibres, a mark of 
pure linen paper. 


y 
aper: 
in your telephone * 


NSUSPECTED because _ un- 

seen. But it’s there. And it 
gets into action every time you say 
“Hello!” In helping to keep voices 
on the telephone track, paper has 
long proved its value. Each year the 
Western Electric Company _ uses 
5,500,000 pounds of it in the pro- 
duction of a million telephones and 
6,000 miles of telephone cable. 


esferm LJeciric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 


Your ‘‘Hello!” 
travels over wires 
which have been 
wrapped in paper. 
Paper is a great 
insulator. It helps 
to prevent your 
message from get- 
ting tangled up 
with messages on 
other wires. 


*No. / of asertes 
on raw materials. 


For days the cable is kept in an oven 
heated to 230°. This thoroughly dries 
and seasons the paper covering. 


° . Coa st (73 7 
- This machine twists the paper-covered wire into a cable “‘core. 
Your conversation has plenty of company in a cable—as many as 
1200 people talking at the same time. 
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“Controlled Heat” 
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THE 
OLD WAY. 


~considers the womans side of it 


ce isn’t it, that Hoffman 
“Controlled Heat” is , the 
first to consider the woman’s side 
of it? All other heating systems 
are designed to be man-regulated. 
Yet fully half the time there isn’t 
any man at home to shovel coal 
in a hurry, juggle dampers, or 
twist those back-straining ob- 
stinate radiator valves. 


Easy, accurate heat-control 
Horrman “Controlled Heat” is 
designed so that a woman can 
easily and accurately regulate 
the heat in any room. Each 
radiator has a one-finger control 
valve. A touch on this valve 
gives as much or as little heat as 
you want, when you want it and 
where you want it. 

Then there’s the big advan- 
tage, which both you and your 
wife will appreciate, of being able 


to have different temperatures in 
different rooms; the nursery warm 
as toast for baby’s bath; your 
bedroom cool and fresh. 

And you will be just as in- 
terested in the simplicity and 
remarkable economy of ‘Con- 
trolled Heat” as your wife is in 
its convenience and comfort. 


A booklet you should read 
Boru of you should read the book- 
let, “Controlled Heat,’ which 
tells why it-is “the greatest for- 
ward step in modern 
heating.” 


home- 


Surely you will want ‘“Con- 
trolled Heat” in that new home 
you're planning. 

Business executives, planning 
buildings, should investigate the 
unequalled advantages of “Con- 
trolled Heat” for large installa- 
tions. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, Lrirep, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


HOFFMAN 


Mail This Coupon Today 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet, “Controlled 
eat.” 


C Please send me information in regard to 
“Controlled Heat” for big buildings 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


CONTROLIED 
ATEAT 
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easy to catch, and the children must learn. 
what to do for a dinner in an emergency. 
The next spring: 


Fleetwing and his wife were on hand 
with the first young chickens, I did not 
discover where they nested that summer, 
but they were even more skilful in catch- 
ing little chicks than before. Jam sure 
that this pair of birds caught not less 
than one hundred little chickens the second 
summer without my being able to prevent 
it. The third summer they started preying 
on my chickens again; but they were get- 
ting overconfident, feeling sure they were 
able to outwit me. One day I hid behind 
the chicken-house when both birds came 
for their breakfast. As was customary 
they alighted on the old hickory tree to 
locate the particular chicks they desired. 
I shot the mother-bird before she could get 
out of range, but did not Joll her. For 
two hours I followed the two from place 
to place, never getting closer than a long- 
range shot. Three times I shot this bird, 
but Fleetwing never deserted her. Wher- 
ever she went he went also, always keeping 
nearest me in a vain effort to draw me after 
him. Finally she alighted in the top of 
a tall tree, too badly hurt to fly again. 


’ A fourth shot brought her to the ground. 


Did this end my troubles? No; within 
three weeks Fleetwing had a new mate, and 
is still living in the vicinity. He has, 
however, given up chicken-stealing and 
has confined himself to English sparrows 
and other legitimate prey. The past season 
he nested in the timbers of our water-tank. 
So long as he leaves the chickens alone, he 
may live there undisturbed. 


AND NOW THE POOR FISH IS LABELED 


HE ancient secrets of the fish are no 

longer respected. His movements are 
being spied upon by the British Ministry 
of Fisheries, and many fish caught in 
English waters now wear a button—not, 
we are told in the Auckland Weekly News, 
that they have joined a trade union—the 
button is merely an indication of the 
research work being carried on in fish life 
and distribution. From time to time 
these marked fish, particularly plaice, are 
being landed at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Grimsby, and other centers, much to the 
wonder of the uninitiated. The object 
of the marking, says the writer, is threefold: 


(1) To find out what sort of itinerary 
fish pursue, and determine whether there 
are seasonal migrations, 

(2) To ascertain their rate of growth, 
and, 

(3) To discover from the percentage of 
marked fish trawled up what is the effect, 
generally, of fishing operations in reducing 
the sea population. 

A research vessel specially fitted up with 
tanks, through which sea water is kept 
flowing, goes out from Lowestoft, and 
makes short hauls at selected spots. Her 
catch is shot into a tank, and the liveliest 
specimens are measured and marked, 
after which they are ‘put into a second 
tank and kept for some hours to weed out 
any sickly ones. 

Those which are hale and hearty are in 


due course liberated in certain areas, care- 
ful record being made of each. 

Various methods of marking sohes been 
tried, and the best has been found to be 
two ebonite disks united by a short silver 
wire. Flat fish are generally marked near 
the side fin, and round fish, like cod, on 
we back fin or in a flap of loose skin at the 
gills. 

When these fish with labels are recaught, 
information is at once available as to how 
far they have traveled and how much they 
have grown. It has been found that a 
plaice 13 inches long traveled in three 
months 175 miles. Another liberated at 
Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, in eight months 
made a 210 miles trip to St. Andrew’s Bay. 

Small plaice taken off the Dutch and 
Danish coasts, where there are great breed- 
ing grounds, were conveyed from their 
nurseries and put down on_ the great 
Dogger Bank in the North Sea. It was 
found that they grew more than three 
times as fast as those left on inshore 
grounds, where the feeding is poor and 
the struggle for existence strenuous. 

This has led to the formulation of a 
scheme for moving young plaice in bulk to 
this feeding ground that they may more 
rapidly reach maturity and the market. 

Of each hundred marked plaice, from 
twenty to thirty-five are recaptured in a 
year. On grounds where there is a great 
deal of trawling, the percentage even rises 
to forty. To interest fishermen the de- 
partment gives a monetary reward for each 
specimen taken. 


MR. FORD TAKES A TURN AT 
TREE-GROWING 


UT is Henry Ford actually prac- 
tising forestry?’’ This question has 
been asked many times since the announce- 
ment went forth that in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, where there are still 
some long stretches of wooded land, Henry 
Ford had bought a forest of several hun- 
dred thousand acres. It is a good game 
country, as game in that part of the State 
goes, but Mr. Ford did not buy those tim- 
bered acres as a hunting ground. Far 
from it, says Ovid M. Butler, in American 
Forestry (Washington). Already the forest 
has become an active unit in the Ford 
operations. According to Mr. Butler: 


At Iron Mountain, Michigan, Mr. Ford 
has built one of the most modern saw- 
mills in the world. Forest and mill are 
one hundred miles apart, more or less. 
Up in the woods, Ford tractors are build- 
ing logging roads in the timber and when 
the snow flies, they will be busy from day- 
light to dawn hauling logs over iced roads 
to a railroad which will transport them to 
the Iron Mountain mill. There they will 
be ripped and resawn into boards which 
will pass on automatic conveyors out of 
the mill directly to the lumber piles in the 
yard and then to the dry kilns for final 
seasoning 

At the rear of these dry Ialns, great 
doors open into a body plant of steel and 
concrete construction 420 feet long by 120 
feet wide and the lumber, now manufac- 
tured from logs purchased from contrac- 
tors, moves on continuous tracks to a score 
or more of different machines which con- 
vert it into a score or more of different 
wooden automobile parts. These in turn 
are shipped to assembling plants back in the 
Detroit district and in the course of a few 
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Announcing The New 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Automatic 


Marks a New Era in 


Mechanical 
Calculating and Adding 


HE Monroe Automatic, a masterpiece of mechanical 
ingenuity, opens up still greater possibilities in Speed, 
Accuracy and Ease in handling figures, 


Quiet, smooth-running, with split-second speed, this latest 
addition to the Monroe line of figuring machines retains all the 
Sturdiness of construction, Visibility of operation, Flexibility, 
and wide Usefulness of the standard Monroe. 


Here at last is a portable Automatic machine, electrically 
driven and so simple to handle that anyone can operate it. 


To Add or Multiply, simply touch the Plus (+) Bar. To 
Subtract or Divide, touch the Minus (—) Bar. The Proven 
Answers automatically appear—the machine does the work, 
relieving the operator of worry and effort. 


Ask to see it in action to appreciate its Speed, Simplicity 
and Economy in the handling of figures. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 


General Offices: Plant: 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, N. Y. ORANGE, N. J. 


There are Offices rendering Monroe Service at all Principal Points 
in U.S. and Canada and throughout the World 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Without cost or obligation (check item desired): 


[ ] Send descriptive literature of the Monroe Automatic 
{ ] Arrange for free demonstration on our work 


Firm Name 


Individual’s Name 


Address 
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Winchester Repeating Arms 
Gladding Dry Goods 
John Hancock Mutual LifeIns. 
Lynn Gas & Electric 
Lever Bros. 
Philadelphia Electric od 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Snellenbergs 
Buffalo Trust 
Warner Sugar s 
International Motor © 
Equitable Trust 
National City Bank 
Lord & Taylor 
Empire Gas & Electric 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Abraham & Straus 
Cleveland Discount 
Toledo Scale 
Maxwell Motors 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Detroit Electric 
_ Buick Motor 
Rothschild & Co. 
Klearflax Linen Rug 
Commonwealth Edison 
Merchants Heat and Light 
Magnolia Petroleum 
- «Sanger Bros. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Bry-Block Co. 
_ Lowenthal Bros. 
_ Sinclair Refining 
. _GaliforniaAssoc. RaisinGrowers 
“Hamburgers 
» Genetal Electric 
~ ‘Prederick & Neilson 
-Postum Cereal 


“Thad no idea—” 


The concise report of the advan- 
tages Elliott-Fisher would bring 
to his organization was a revela- 
tion. 


7 Phe 
ELLIOTT-FISHER ID 


Elliott-Fisher best meets the re- 
quirements of modern accounting 
by furnishing: 
INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY 
Without extra work or effort. 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
The flat writing surface makes pos- 
sible the writing of many records 
at one operation. 
PERFECT LEGIBILITY 
On original and required copies. 
CURRENT INFORMATION 
Facts and figures readily obtain- 
able. 
; A quarter century of study and re- 
search hasdeveloped 
the Universal Ac- 


He had no idea that so many 
firms, both large and small, had 
found Elliott-Fisher invaluable 
in their accounting departments. 


If desired, Elliott-Fisher will 
gladly co-operate with your own 
staff toward better results and 
submit, in black and white, rec- 
ommendations for you to review 


counting Machine * 
Sb risikk at your leisure. 


There is one which 
fits your business. 


This Elliott-Fisher Idea of 
Service places you under no 
obligation. 


Let the Elliott-Fisher man 
call and explain. You, too, may 
find a revelation in his report. 


A list of concerns using Elliott- 
Fishers reads like a “Who's Who” 
of American business in every field. 
The total exceeds 15,000 firms and 
covers more than goo different lines 
of business. Investigate! 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 
Dept.100, Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 
Branches in All Large Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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weeks are part and parcel of the finished 
Ford car to be seen on every highway in 
every state in the whole United States. 

If you will take the trouble to investi- 
gate, you will probably be surprized to 
find what a factor the forest is in the mak- 
ing of Ford cars. Weight for weight, wood 
is stronger than steel and Henry Ford’s 
eternal quest is to obtain the required 
strength and elasticity without having to 
lug useless weight. It requires on the 
average 250 board feet of lumber for every 
car Ford manufactures. That is a pretty 
good lumber content for the! average 
northern hardwood tree and when you 
consider that Ford is making around a 
million-ears a year, a forest of a million 
trees a year begins to pass before your eyes. 
A sizable forest, indeed! Twenty-five 
thousand acres of timber annually to Ford 
the present generation from one year’s end 
to another! That will give some clue to 
why Mr. Ford has bought a big forest. 

“But is Henry Ford actually practising 
forestry?’’ Among foresters and lumber- 
men—and a lot of other people, too, for 
that matter—this question has been asked 
many times since announcement of Ford’s _ 
timberland purchase was made. Some of 
the lumbermen were inclined to shake their 
heads and smile wisely. Most of the forest- 
ers assumed a hopeful attitude and tried 
not to be skeptical. They have been 
fooled before on newspaper reports. But 
no one seemed to know exactly how Henry 
Ford was setting out to handle his newly 
acquired forest, so I went to Iron Moun- 
tain to see for myself. And I found that in 
a very serious-minded way, he is harvesting 
his mature crop of trees, leaving his young, 
fast growing trees for an oncoming crop 
and ridding this young forest of the hazards 
of fire by cleaning it of all brush resulting 
from logging. If that isn’t forestry, what 
is? 


When Mr. Butler asked Mr. HE. G. Kings- 
ford, who is general manager of the forest 
operations, what led the automobile manu- 
facturer to embark upon a forestry pro- 
gram, the lamberman replied: 


“Mr. Ford is simply looking ahead. 
Like a great many other large manufac- 
turers in this country he needs lumber. 
His present requirements call for over two 
hundred million feet annually. He may 
need more. He doesn’t want his business 
to be in any way unsettled by sudden or 
periodic timber shortages. He wants to 
assure the next generation a Ford ear at a 
low price. He has not taken up lumbering 
and timber growing as a hobby. It is 
strictly a business proposition. He is 
simply making permanent provision for 
his future lumber and wood requirements.” 


The methods followed in this timber ex- 
periment were explained to Mr. Butler by 
Mr. Herman Hartt, the logging superin- 
tendent, who took him back in the woods 
and showed him the area logged last 
winter. Said Mr. Hartt: 


“This is where we started—sort of a 
try-out. We are not cutting and logging 
much differently from the ordinary lum- 
berman, but we are looking out for our 
young trees and getting rid of the brush. 
We leave all thrifty trees twelve inches 
and under, excepting on these hemlock 


ridges, where we cut the hemlock clean. 
It’s a bad fire-trap there. In the swamps 
we aim to leave as much young cedar and 
spruce as possible. I try to make my men 
use their heads about cutting low stumps, 
and we insist that they be mighty careful 
about falling big timber so as not to break 
up the small trees. 

“Brush piling and burning is done right 
along with the cutting. One good trimmer 
ean keep eight or ten men busy piling and 
burning brush. Just as soon as the limbs 
are trimmed from the tree after it is cut, 
they go on the fire. I find that’s the most 
practical system. About twenty-five piles 
to the acre. _That burns over only 5 or 
6 per cent. of the area and we try to keep 
these piles away from the young timber 
just as much as we can. 

“We ean burn hardwood pre any 
time—during the summer or in a blinding 
snow-storm in winter. All you’ve got to 
do-is to start a small fire with birch bark 
and twigs and when it’s burning good, pile 
on your limbs. You ean burn it slick and 
elean. And I tell you this brush-burning 
in the woods is a great thing. At first, I 
couldn’t see it, but now I’m enthusiastic 
about it. It makes logging a lot easier 
and then it’s the best sort of fire protec- 
tion. I figure that our cost of skidding is 
cheapened seventy-five cents a thousand 
by getting rid of the brush before we begin 
moving logs.” 


Mr. Kingsford also discust the matter of 
fire-protection. He said: 


“The cost of the brush-burning, we 
admit, seems high. We hope to get that 
down, but whatever the cost we are going 
to burn that brush. Fire is ninety per cent. 
of the problem of growing timber here in 
the north, and I believe the forest fires can 
be definitely prevented only by getting 
rid of the brush menace. A fire protective 
system is a good thing and will help keep 
down forest fires, but during a dry, windy 
summer such as we have up here every five, 
six or seven years, it won’t stop the fires, 
once they get started in old cut-over 
slashings. With the slash cleared up, I 
believe that our woods will be quite safe 
from fire after about two years. By that 
time the sprout growth will be up and there 
won’t be much inflammable material to 
give trouble. Of course, we will have to 
maintain some protective system, because 

~ our holdings are not all blocked up—how 
much, we haven’t worked out.”’ 

That was Mr. Kingsford’s explanation of 
why the company had adopted the policy 
of burning its slash rather than in leaving 
it in the woods and expending possibly a 
smaller amount of money in intensive fire 
protection. 

“Mr. Ford is possibly able to practise 
more expensive and intensive methods of 
lumbering than the average lumberman, 
who is looking ahead only until he dies. 
Yes, lumbermen tell us that raising timber 
as a business proposition won’t go. So far 
as Mr. Ford’s business is concerned, we 
believe that it will. Ihave studied these 
northern lands for forty years and I think 
I know what they will do in the way of 
growing timber. Land which has grown 
timber once will grow timber again.”’ 

‘How about the common ery that these 
northern cut-over lands are needed for 
agriculture?”’ I asked. 

““The trouble with the American farmer 
to-day,” replied Mr. Kingsford, ‘‘is that he 
is suffering from over-production. When- 
ever there is demand for it, he can raise 
two years’ supply of farm produce in one 
year. Why weigh him down with more 
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Good Car Better 
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ORE cars are equipped with Yale locks this.year 
than ever before. You will find the familiar Yale | 
trade-mark on the cylinders of ignition locks, of trans- | 
mission and gear-shift locks, of steering wheel locks, and . 
of door and compartment locks practically everywhere. | 


The car manufacturers are emphasizing this fact to 
their customers. They are saying in their advertisements | 
and catalogs that they use Yale locks—they are featuring — 
the name YALE as one evidence of their desire to give. 
full car value for every dollar. 

Why? 

Because the name YALE on a lock is universally 
known as a mark of superiority. It is worthy of the 
best company. It adds one more distinguishing feature 
to a good car, and evidences the car builders’ careful 
attention to every detail that will insure greater service 
and security. 

Look for the name YALE on the locks of the car 
you buy—and if you should buy a car not so equipped, 
for your own peace of mind get some locking accessories 
that are fitted with the Yale cylinder. There is no sub- 
stitute for security. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. Canadian works at St. Catharines, Ont, 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Automobile Locks, 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric. Industrial Trucks, Chain Blocks, Electric Hoists, Trolleys 
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Combination of Base 
Unit 1200 and Wall 
Display Unit 1341 with 
similar units added at 
both ends, 


Display 
1s 60% 
of the sale 


Goods on display in McLean Units sell themselves even when sales- 

men are busy elsewhere. Goods are made more conspicuous 

than the showcase—yet there is real beauty in the refined lines of 
these rich, dark red birch and genuine plate glass units. 


Catalog describing McLean Good Store Fixtures and 
showing modern store arrangements sent on request. 


W.B. McLean Mfg. Co., 3038 Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rubbing with : . fi Creates energy; |. 
Mifflin Aikohol : promotes 

helps ward off 3 health—a Mifflin j 
colds. : : = rub-down. 


A Cooling 3 
antiseptic after | 
shaving—re- 
lieves the smart. 


Cleanse baby’s 
soft skin with 
this sweet 
alcohol. 


For Rheumatic ; ae Soothes tired, 
pain aching feet— 


and muscular f @| takes out the 
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where the land must be classed as generally 
poor. Of course, there are areas of good 
farm land here, but the sum total of land 
acreage which is poor for farming and good 
for timber-growing is so large that the high- 
grade farm land will naturally pass into 
farms on its economic merits. 

‘So far as Mr. Ford’s holdings are con- 
cerned, we are not even distinguishing 
between so-called farm land and forest land. 
These holdings aggregate about 400,000 
acres, of which some 250,000 contain 
merchantable timber. The remainder bears 
young growth and some of it is too rough 
and rocky to even grow timber. We don’t 
know what we will do with that. But 
where timber will grow, we are going to 
grow it. The one essential crop that is 
suffering from under-production—yes, al- 
most total lack of renewal—is timber. 
That’s our crop.” 


FIFTEEN REFINED FOXES WHO LIVE 
ON A FARM 

66 FNOXES,” quoth “Anno Dominoes” 

Howe, as he paused in his operations 

over the carcass of a sheep to stare at the 

haze-shrouded Green Mountains behind 

the farm: “foxes are like human bein’s, I 

eal’late. If you keep ’em round about 

where they have society, they improve their 
manners, like, an’ git refined. 

““An’ if you put ’em where there ain’t 
anything but wilderness, an’ nobody near 
enough to be sociable and supply the 
chicken-coops, well, they revert to barbar- 
ism. Just like man. Put him in a com- 
munity an’ he’s bound to put his best foot 
forward. Put him in the trail ends of 
civilization an’ he becomes ornery.” 

All of which, says James H. Powers in the 
Boston Globe, coming from Mr. Howe, may 
be taken as good, old-fashioned, robust 
New England gospel, both as regards foxes 
and men. Mr. Howe is an old fox-hunter 
and just now he is engaged in improving 


-his personal relations with fifteen of the 


most sagacious members of the wild-animal 
family, who are shut up in a home-made 
eage beside his farmhouse. The writer 
says: 


‘‘Anno Dominoes”? has the whole of 
Mallory’s Mort D’Arthur parading around 
his fox pens, for he has a streak of poetry 
in his soul, has this kind-eyed, weather- 
beaten mountain farmer and trapper. 

For instance, there is Launcelot, who 
has a sly look on his countenance that 
would do eredit to his illustrious namesake 
of the Table Round, and who is a great 
lady-killer. To see Launcelot, ears erect 
and a meditative glint in his eyes, per- 
mitting his lady love to chew up apples 
thrown into the pen, is to discover that 
not all wisdom lies with human beings and 
that a fox may have a way of his own. 

Galahad, Geraint and Enid, Sir Kay the 
Seneschal—about all of the leading charac- 
ters of that most famous bundle of legends, 
with the exception of King Arthur himself, 
are to be seen sunning themselves on 
kennel tops. 

But, like all characters of romance, they 
vanish when one tries to improve one’s 


acquaintance. For, with two or three 
exceptions, they are as shy as tho they 
dwelt in their native woodlands. 

“T don’t boast much of the pen,” said 
Mr. Howe. ‘‘You see, I went out into 
the woods and cut the poles and stretched 
the wire myself. In fact, I builded about 
the whole of the shebang myself. It 
keeps ’em in and the curious out. And 
any of the curious who think that they can 
fool around my foxes have got something 
to learn about bear traps, too.” (It 
appears that Mr. Howe’s knowledge of 
human frailties is acute before one has 
talked long with him about his enterprise.) 

“When you.put them in pens, at first 
they are frightened to death, almost. 
They run like caged animals at. a menagerie. 
Then, if you have sense enough to put them 
in a place where they will see life going by, 
they lose some of their shyness and become 
eontented. I put my pens near the road 
for that reason, and it has had a fine effect,” 
he explained. 

“At eating time, when they are hungry, 
some of them will even eat bread out of my 
hand, now. But they wouldn’t at first, 
and they won’t now if anybody strange is 
in sight.” 

He showed us the truth of his declara- 
tion by feeding some of the animals. As 
they had not had breakfast, they were 
hungry, and his appearance with some 
bits of meat was the signal for a general and 
lightning-like activity in the pens. 

Black pups fought with their com- 
panions. Old foxes ran up and down with 
excitement. Some of them yelped with 
anxiety. But for the most part the 
shrewd-eyed beasts confined their activities 
to dashing about on the side of the cages 
farthest from their master and the photog- 
rapher and myself. Only when we with- 
drew a bit did they calm down. 

“They are stronger than you would 
suppose,’ went on ‘Anno Dominoes.”’ 
As if a proof were asked of this, one of the 
vixens ran up to the wire where he stood 
and slashed a chunk of meat from the piece 
he held toward her. Her teeth were like 
razors. 

“They will eat anything that a dog will 
eat, and some things he won’t. Apples, 
for instance. They love raw meat,~ but 
they look over everything they get from 
strangers. Finicky about their digestion, 
you know,” said he with a twinkle. ‘One 
_man I know had some silver foxes and a 
durned fool poisoned ’em. Another thing 
they like is bread and milk. Just like 
children.” 

Mr. Howe is raising stock for himself, all 
bred from registered thoroughbreds assem- 
bled from far corners of the North. 


‘And how about red foxes?” asked Mr. 
Powers. The fox-hunter knew them 
intimately—he had trapt them in the 
hills throughout Vermont. ‘‘Red foxes,” 
says he, with a reminiscent look in his eyes: 


“Well, foxes, you know, do not run in 
groups. They run in pairs. A pair of 
them will select a range of hills and farm 
settlement for their home. Once they 
have chosen their residence—it will include 
twenty or thirty miles of country—no 
other fox tries to move in. If he does, 
there is a grand fight, in which both the 
householder and his mate pitch into the 
stranger. 

‘As a result of this, a sort.of understand- 
- ing has grown up among foxes about rent 


laws, and generally all foxes obey the laws. | 


‘“Hivery range has farms on it. Foxes 
do not like the wilderness. They prefer 
the edge of settled territory, where they 
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can make a getaway if they want to, and 


round—hens, for instance. f f 
‘“Sometimes, during the mating season, 


eB The Sap, the gum, I have found fox tracks about my pens on 
the outside here. In that time they are 


the leaf, and even very bold. My vixens growl them down 


from the uplands. A male fox—a dog 
we call ’em—yelps during the mating 
the odor of the long season, you know, while the female ae 
: a noise like a combination of a growl and 

leaf pine ackasa_ | 220%! = 
Ce) “‘They are very loyal animals. I've 
t onic. trapt a fox and found the place near the trap 
trampled by the fox’s mate, and I have 
found food which she brought to him, there, 

after his capture.. ; 

“During the mating season and while 
the pups are growing, a male fox will 
just make himself a doormat for his wife. 
He waits till she has eaten. He gives her 
all the nicest food. He waits on her like 
a henpecked husband. 

‘‘Wise? Say! An ordinary red fox will 
think all around you in a circle under ordi- 
nary circumstances. He’s a regular phi- 


THE DOG THAT SAID ‘“‘HOW ARE YOU 
GRANDMAMA?” 


NIMALS could learn to speak a few 
words, even tho they did not un- 
derstand them, was a theory of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s, and in his later years 
he experimented with monkeys, trying to 
teach them to talk. Monkeys have all 


speech. Their vocal organs, throat and 
mouth are exactly like ours. They could 
talk perfectly well if they had the wits, says 
René Bache in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Monkeys are ahead of other ani- 
mals in intelligence, but their mental 
outfit doesn’t suffice for the development 


IN THE REFRESHING, pine-laden lather of of anything that can properly be called 

Packer's Tar Soap is health for the skin and the hair. language, Novem ce ir Soa 
they might be taught to speak, and, the 

Used systematically for shampooing, this high-grade writer explains: 

soap acts as a spur to natural processes in maintaining Professor Bell’s method in dealing with 


or restoring the vitality and lustre of the hair. his monkey, Papils.ws# ko.sohieck theta 
and mouths to gentle manipulation while 

5 they uttered a whining noise, which ex- 

; pectation of reward in the way of food 
Special Sample Offer rendered them willing to produce. In a 


“Send 25e for All Three samples or 10c word they had first to be taught to whine, 
for any One of them. , and, by the means described, the utterance 

ie oe ee toape products, this special offer—a generous sample was made to simulate word sounds. 
Celik celisece chopped Bead bad Ine Dad cts cheek enditine o This, however, was only to start with. 
the skin)—or send 10c for any one sample. At any time we gladly send free Professor Bell thought it possible that his 
a copy of our Manual “How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” pupils might in time learn, for the sake of 
appetizing bits, to produce the voeables of 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. their own accord. If that could be accom- 
Dept. 84-A. 120 West 32nd Street, | New York City plished, the phenomenon of a talking 
monkey would become an accomplished 


Canadian Wholesale Distrisutors; Lymans, Ltd., Montreal * . . 
Bie Lgmans Broa. & Comets Tino e fact, interesting to science as well as to the 


public—tho it was hardly to be imag- 
PACKERS T/ 


ined that the animal would acquire any 
S O A P notion of the meaning of the words it spoke. 
The method of primary teaching above 


outlined was applied by Professor Bell 


( P ure as the P ines) more than fifty years ago to the instruction 


of a little dog. Telling the story, not long 
before his death, he said: 


a ay ‘When I was a young man, about 
3 twenty years of age, my father had several 


yet have access to the things men leave — 


losopher, trained in higher mathematics.” 


the equ'pment necessary for articulate ' 


hon 


pupils who came to him to be cured of 
stammering. I became much interested in 
the sizes and shapes of the mouths of stam- 
merers, and was thereby led to wonder 
whether the mouth of a dog would be 
capable of producing articulate sounds. 
‘““We had a very intelligent Skye terrier, 
and I found little difficulty in teaching him 
to growl at command. Before long” he 


acquired the habit of growling for food, and ° 


would sit up on his hind legs and growl 
continuously until I gave the order to stop. 
Then I would reward him with a morsel of 
food. 

“Next, I attempted to manipulate his 
mouth. Taking his muzzle in my hand, I 
caused his lips to close and open a number 
of times in succession while he growled. 
In this way he gave utterance to the sylla- 
Sles ‘ma-ma-ma.’ After some practise I 
was able to make him say, with perfect 
distinctness, the word ‘mamma,’ pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second 
syllable. 

“T then placed my thumb under his 
lower jaw, between the bones, and, pushing 
up a number of times in succession, I 
caused him to pronounce the syllables ‘ga- 
ga-ga.’ By pushing up with my thumb 
onee and then constricting the dog’s 
muzzle twice in succession, I made him 
say ‘ga-mamma’; and by practise this 
came in a ludicrous degree to sound like 
‘orandmamma.’ 

“The dog, rewarded for each successful 
performance, became proud of his articula- 
tion lessons. By careful manipulation of 
his muzzle I obtained a sound that passed 
for ‘ah’; and by finishing off the ‘ah’ with 
a final ‘oo’ I got ‘ow.’ The culmination of 
the dog’s linguistic education was reached 
when he was able to say in an intelligible 
manner, ‘How are you, grandmamma?’— 
pronounced ‘Ow-ah-oo, ga-ma-ma.’ 

“The fame of the talking dog rapidly 
spread, and many people came to our house 
to see the little animal sit up on its hind-legs 
and growl, ‘How are you, grandmemma?’ ”’ 


In a New Sense.—“‘Bill,” aid a sailor 
looking up from his writing, ‘‘do you spell 
‘sense’ with a ‘ec’ or an ‘s’?”’ 

“That depends,’ replied his friend. 
“Do you refer to money or brains?” 

““Aw, I don’t mean either of them two,” 
was the reply. ‘ What I want to say is, ‘I 

~ ain’t seen him sense.’ ’—Western Christian 
Advocate (Cincinnatt). 


Making It Easy —ExamiIner—“‘Tell me, 
what is tellium?”’ 

SruDENT—-? ? 

ExamMiIneER—‘What is uranium?”’ 

STrupENT—? ? 

ExamMinEerR—‘‘One last question: What 
is the difference between tellium and ura-* 
nium?’’—Sans Gene (Paris). 


Unanswerable.— Mornurr —‘‘When I 
was a little girl, I always ate the crusts of 
my toast.” 


Syspit— ‘Did you like them?” 

Moruer—“‘ Yes, indeed!”’ 

Sysir—‘‘Then you may have these.’’— 
London Mail. 


True Courtesy.—_F' RresHmMan—‘‘Yousure- 
ly are a good dancer.”’ 

Co-Ep.—“Thank you. I’m sorry I 
ean’t return the compliment.”’ 

FresumMan—‘You could if you were as 
thio a liar ae Tam 2%—Mayainimn. 
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in Five is Safe 


Only One 


Just before Pyorrhea starts— to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn- 
ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before the 
gums recede and the loosened teeth must be extracted. 


Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature’s warn- 
ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years 
of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with 
Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages. 
Your dentist will tell you that. 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing dentifrice, 
if used in time and used consistently, will help to 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make 
your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your price- 
less teeth, safeguard your precious health. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. 5S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe; pleasant to the 
taste and refreshing to the mouth. The foremost 
dentists recommend and use it. 

Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan's For the 

Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 


member, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea, At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 
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Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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Build up 
your strength 
and energy 


Deprive your body of one vital 
element, which many common 
foods are known to lack, and no 
matter how much you eat you 
will inevitably exhaust your vi- 
tality and tear down your health. 

Be on the safe side; eat Yeast 
Foam Tablets and you will get in 
abundance a substance you need 
in order to buildup and maintain 
vigorous health. 

These tablets are a tonic food, 
made of selected, whole, dehy- 
drated yeast. They stimulate the 
appetite, improve digestion and 
help the body change food into 
healthy tissues. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are easy to 
take; they keep and, unlike baking 
yeast, they don’t cause gas. Sold 
by druggists and madeby the mak- 
ers of the famous baking yeasts, 


Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR LAST YEAR’S 
BUSINESS MORTALITY 


oe high rate of business mortality 
during the year 1922 is one of the 
few items that must be entered on the 
debit side of the year’s ledger. As Mr. 
William O. Scroggs, the economist, notes 
on the financial page of the New York 
Evening Post: 


The records compiled by Bradstreet’s 
show that business failures were the most 
numerous in the history of the country, 
being nearly 12 per cent. greater in number 
than in 1921, and 164 per cent. greater than 
in 1920. While there was this increase in 
numbers in 1922 over the previous year, 
there was a decrease of 14 per cent. in 
liabilities. This shows that the mortal- 
ity during 1922 was restricted more to 
the smaller establishments than was the 
ease in 1921. 


This heavy list of casualties, we are 
reminded, must be classed as a debit in 
spite of the fact that “‘it may be interpreted 
as a process of weeding out the unfit, for it 
represents an enormous social loss and 
shows that the business mechanism is still 
cluttered with round pegs in square holes.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Scroggs insists that ‘‘the 
large number of fatalities doesnot mean that 
business conditions are growing worse”’: 


On the contrary, the speeding up of trade 
activity and the increasing vigor of com- 
petition which have foreed the weaker 
organizations to the wall are signs of 
quickening business. The unfavorable 
aspect is the enormous amount of ineffi- 
ciency and misdirected energies indicated 
by the large number of failures. 


The statistics of business mortality, so 
it seems to the Boston News Bureau, 
“afford an accurate picture of the effects 
of the recent great swings of inflation 
and deflation.”’ Here is the wreckage of 
recent years, aS summed up in Dun and 
Co.’s figures: 


Number Liabilities 
OD ie nist. chines usb ae eet yobs 23,595 $615,257,987 
1 er Dg ee a A 2 ea 19,652 627,401,883 
TOQO Res Cute ee oe eee oe 8,881 295,121,237 
LO ic. = Aer ete 6,451 113,291,237 
TOUS Mac sin nnn hana bees 9,982 163,019,929 
LOLZ. sive sje ee ie 13,855 182,441,371 
LOIG A AMS 16,993 196,212,256 
TODS 2A. hs. Sere ces is eevee 22,156 302,286,148 


But ‘‘a closer subdivision of the recent 
figures by half years,’’ we read further in the 
Boston paper, ‘“shows even more definitely 
how the business mortality changed sud- 
denly from very low totals in the boom 
year 1920 to extremely high levels in late 
1921 and in early 1922. Also they suggest, 
in a new downward trend the past six 
months, that the worst of stress has been 
passed’”’: 

Number 


First Halt 1920... 3,352 
Second half 1920.......,. 5,529 


Liabilities 
$106,743,876 
208,377,939 


First: half 1921s: ... 7... : 9,035 310,671,604 
Second half 1921. ... «..4-. 10,617 315,730,279 
Hirst Half 1922 Se. te 13,384 373,710,312 


Second half 1922......... - 10,211 241,547,113 
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HOW TAX EXEMPTION HAS BOOSTED 
MUNICIPAL BORROWING 


the last two years State and munici- 
al borrowings have reached the 
enormous aggregate of over two and a half 
billion dollars. The peak was reached in 
1921,*with total bond issues of $1,383,- 
368,900, according to The Bond Buyer 
(New York). Bond sales by States and 
niunicipalities will total $1,253,862,437 
for the year 1922. The increase in such 
bond flotations—they have tripled in ten 
years—is explained, we are told, “‘by the 
increase in construction costs, the expan- 
sion of the nation’s road-building program, 
the. payment by States of soldiers’ bonuses, 
and the normal growth of the country.” 
It is thought, however, that 1921 and 1922 
were years ‘‘when unusually heavy outlays 
of borrowed capital by local governmental 
units were necessary.” The chief reason 
why the investment markets have been 
able to absorb such an enormous mass of 
securities, for the most part bearing low 
rates of interest, is, we read, ‘‘the valuable 
exemption from Federal and often local 
taxation’’. And then, of course, there is 
the ‘‘inherent safety’’ of ‘‘properly-issued 
American municipal bonds.” The Bond 
Buyer presents the following table of State 
and municipal bond sales for the last ten 


years: 
Twelve months 

December ending Dec. 31 

1922........ $71,780,342 $1,255,754,299 
POQER. 2, he eat 313,745,876 1,383,368,900 
T9206 oon 38 See 81,556,865 773,663,986 
LOUD. ee ix 89,586,091 770,195,248 
POPS IEA Shere 25,884,277 262,818,844 
TOR sore 38,049,040 444,932,848 
EOEG Airs eke 33,800,633 497,403,751 
LOR ee ae 31,449,569 492,590,441 
LOM os sts: ca 50,546,944 445,905,510 
EOE Sina fers. maaree 48,549,938 408,477,702 


WHEN IT DOESN’T PAY TO PAY 
DIVIDENDS 


F course there are times when it 

doesn’t pay a corporation to hand out 
dividends to its stockholders, when the 
money would better be held as a surplus. 
But the recent development of the idea 
of encouraging small stockholdings has led 
to a state of affairs in which it sometimes 
costs more than the amount of a dividend 
to forward a dividend to a stockholder. 
Says The Wall Street Journal: 


Directors of a corporation with thou- 
sands of small stockholders, in discussing 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 5 
cents a share on the stock of $10 par value, 
discovered that expenses incidental to 
placing a dividend check in hands of each 
stockholder would run between 5 and 10 
cents. Hundreds of stockholders own less 
than five shares each and in many eases it 
would have cost the company more to 
send the dividend than the dividend it- 
self. 
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DIFFERENTIAL PINION AND GEAR 


LARGE, POSITIVE, EASILY 
OPERATED BRAKES 


CHROME NICKEL DRIVE SHAFT 
OVERSIZE DRIVE SHAFT BEARING 


HEAVY-GAUGE 
PRESSED STEEL HOUSING 


ACCURATE DIFFERENTIAL 
SIDE ADJUSTMENT 


HEAVY DUTY 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


A great car—as fine as honest 
materials, honest workmanship, 
-and honest purpose in the great 
Maxwell plants can make it. 


tion. Made pre-eminent in per- 
formance as well as in beauty. 


Forging surely ahead to its rightful 
place in public regard, and actually 
outselling, because it is proving it- 
self literally the most reliable car 
of its type and price in the world. 


Tremendously improved—as a 
whole,and in each vital unit—by 
the new and powertul organiza- 


This Axle Would Credit a Car Three Times Its Price 


The good Maxwell rear axle is semi-floating, 
with sturdy pressed steel housing and re- 
movable inspection plate. 


The drive pinion is provided with both 
front and rear bearings—a practice here- 
tofore confined to the highest priced cars. 
This straddle bearing design holds the pinion 
in permanent alignment with the large spiral 
bevel, chrome nickel steel ring gear. 


The axle shafts are of chrome nickel steel, 
and are accurately ground. 


By reason of reducing unsprung weight, this 
axle improves riding qualities through: im- 


proving spring action and absorbing more 
of the road shock. It also lengthens tire life. 


Large brake drums and simple, sturdy mech- 
anism make brake action positive, and less 
susceptible to the need of adjustment. 


Because the extra large ball-bearings in the 
wheels take both the wheel thrust and radial 
load, the differential is required to act only 
as a differential, and gear and differential 
quiet is assured when rounding corners. 


Differential and bearing designs attest their 
higher efficiency by delivering a materially 
increased proportion of engine power to 
the rear wheels. 


Prices F. O.B. Detroit. Revenue tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235 
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your hear 
hungry for, 
open Skies » 


Long days of invigorating sunshine, bound- 
less stretches of verdant desert and mountains, 
and sparkling, dry air add zest to just. ving 
in Tucson, Arizona, 


In Tucson grotesque cactus and blue-green, 
copper-stained mountains are within a stone’s 
throw of roses and modern bungalows. Deer, 
quail and wild ducks are bagged but a few 
hours from smart shops and theaters. 


Away from jangle and confusion you may 
still- enjoy city conveniences, Open skies, 
wide horizons, unsurpassed climate will bring 
new peace of mind and vigor of body. Rents 
are reasonable; hotels excellent. A modest 
income suffices. 


Before you decide where to go this winter 
read ‘*Man-Building in the Sunshine-Cli- 
mate.’’ It tells the story of the revitalizing 
climate vouched for by thousands who first 
came for health or pleasure and now remain 
from choice. Just send the coupon. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA. 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
lov Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona, 


Please send by return mail your free booklet, ‘‘Man-Build- 
ing in the Sunshine-Climate,”’ 


Name 


Address oF 
GATES TOURS TO EUROPE— 


30 to 80 days of delightful European travel under experienced and 
competent guidance. Prices $425 andup. Write for Booklet D-3 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“‘ World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


As Traveling Companions 


INDESTRUCTO 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, by specially chartered ‘Baltic’, 23,- 
884 tons; 61 days, $600 up including hotels, 
guides. drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Manatee County, Florida 
for your Winter Home 


Here river, bays and gulf unite inasetting for boating, 
fishing and water sports unexcelled in all the world. Easy 
to get to by boat, motor or train. Ample accommodations for 
every taste and pocketbook. Famous for fruits and farming. 
Wonderful opportunities for furmer settlers A cordial 
welcome and a worthwhile holiday awaits you here. Write 
today for booklet and other information. 


MANATEE COUNTY 
PUBLICITY DEPT. 
= Box 1, Bradentown, 
z Florida 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 10.—French troops begin occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr district. 


The Near East Conference at Lausanne 
decides on an exchange of populations 
whereby Mohammedans who dwell in 
the Hellenic peninsula must henceforth 
reside in Turkey and Greek Christians 
who dwell in Turkey must emigrate to 
Greece. 


January 11.—Chancellor Cuno announces 
that Germany’s reparations obligations 
will not be discharged in further direct 
dealings with the ‘‘Treaty-breaking 
Powers,” and the German Government 
files a protest with the American and 
British Governments against French 
occupation of the Ruhr. 


Lithuanian irregulars. calling themselves 
the ‘“‘Iron Wolves” invade the Memel 
District, on the Baltic Sea, which was 
formerly German territory, and is now 
under the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations, with the French in authority. 


The British Government decides that the 
time has not yet come to withdraw 
British troops from the Rhineland. 


The Turkish delegation to the Near East 
Conference at Lausanne agrees to 
a general amnesty for all Turkish sub- 
jects, except traitors; but insists on 
military service for all Christian citizens 
of Turkey. 


Ex-King Constantine of Greece dies at 
Palermo, Sicily, in his fifty-fifth year. 


January 12.—The French occupation of 
the Ruhr is extended to Gelsenkirchen, 
and German civil officials are warned 
that French orders for administration 
of the district are law. 


January 13—The Lithuanian “Iron 
Wolves,” attempting to seize Memel, 
clash with French troops, and eighty 
soldiers, principally Lithuanians, are 
lailled and wounded. 


The French agree to pay for coal taken 
from the Ruhr, but will collect the tax 
formerly collected by Germany for 
reparations payments. France notifies 
the German Government that the date 
for the reparations payment of 500,- 
000,000 marks in gold, due on January 
15, will be extended to February 1. 


January 14.—The Allied Reparations Com- 
mission is notified by the German 
Government that it will suspend repara- 
tions payments of money and in kind 
because of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
which it deems a violation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The French Embassy 
in Berlin is attacked by a monarchist 
crowd. 


The Mexican Government orders the 
expulsion, within three days, of Mon- 
signor Ernesto Filippi, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Mexico, for alleged participa- 
tion in religious ceremonies contrary 
to Federal law. 


January 15.—The French forces extend 
their zone of occupation so as to include, 
with the exception of Dortmund, the 
entire Ruhr mining basin. At Bochum 
the French troops kill one German and 
wound two others in quelling a clash 
between German nationalists and com- 
munists in which the nationalists 
fired. on the French. 


The Lithuanian ‘‘Tron Wolves” capture 
Memel, after defeating a small French 


I Secret Service 
Lhd 


Stop That Leak 


The only liquid that will silently and quickly 
find all leaks anywhere in cooling system and 
stop them permanently in from 5 tc 10 minutes. 


Simply pour the contents of a 75c¢ can of 
Radiator Neverleak into the water in your 


radiator. That is all that is necessary. 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


is absolutely guaranteed not to impair or clog 
the cooling system in any way. It will add 
years of life to your radiator 
by preventing rust and scale 
from forming. 

This secret formula, the result 
of 25 years’ experience in 
manufacturing leak mending 
preparations, is at your ser- 
vice in 50¢c and 75¢ cans. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed 
or money r2funded. 


Write for free ‘Secret 
Service”’ booklet. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


398 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥- 


& 4 B R E ED S Most Profitable pure-bre@ 
Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 


at reduced prices. 30th year. Largest plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box859 Mankato, Minn. 


The Homcharger 
Charges Your 
AUTO or RADIO 
BATTERY 
at Home for a Nickel 
Price — $18.50 
Send for FREE Bulletin 


THE AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRICAL DEVICES CO. 
154 W.Third St., Cincinnati,O. 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
‘Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment,Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsam 
address: CuticuraLaboratories, Dept. ae Walden Meee 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS should write for 
* Free Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS . 
759 9th ice 


Washington, D. C. 


SPARE TIME 1S VALUABLE 


HOW MUCH IS ? 
YOURS WORTH e 
You should know about our 
money-making plan. It con- 
cerns your daily spare time 


and its value. Letustell you {f 
How Much Yours |s Worth. 


Merely fill 


in the coupon 
below and mail it to us to-day. 
You assume no obligation in 


We will send full 
by return mail. 


doing so. 
particulars 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, D. t. 160. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New av onk: N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of your 
spare-time offer, 


~ -garrison,- and. the whole of the Memel 
region is now in their hands. 


Rauber y 16.—The Gcenta Govtenment4 is 
_ \ reported to have decided to expel’ all 
:» French civilians from Germany. Mean- 
» while the Reparations Commission 
hold Germany in further default on 
deliveries on coal and livestock, and 
the French troops extend their occupa- 
tion to include Dortmund and Luenen. 


Italy is reported to have offered to mediate 
between France and Germany on the 
reparations question. 


DOMESTIC 


January 10.—President Harding orders the 
American troops now in the-Rhineland 
to return home. 


January 11.—Ira Nelson Morris, of Chi- 
eago, American Minister to Sweden, has 
resigned to resume direction of his 

. business interests, it is reported from 
Washington. 


- January 12.—The United States Govern- 

» ment, it is stated, will take no action on 

' the German protest against the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. 


__ E.R. Crissinger, of Marion, Ohio, is nomi- 
nated by President Harding to be 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 


January 14.—London hears a wireless tele- 
phone message from New York, in a 
: successful experiment carried out by 
officials of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, cooperating with 

the Radio Corporation of America. 


January 15.—Senator Frelinghuysen intro- 
duces a resolution providing for a Fed- 
eral commission to investigate lynching. 
The resolution is referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


High prices for bituminous coal are laid 
to profiteering by both operators and 
retailers, in the first report of the 
United States Coal Commission to 
Congress. 


Senator Norris’s bill to provide for a gov- 
ernment-owned corporation for the 
purchase and sale of farm products is 
defeated in the Senate by a vote of 53 
Comms. 


January 16 —lIn a war on railroad strikers 

charged with sabotage a mob of citizens 

~~ hangs a striker at Harrison, Arkansas, 
and flogs two other men. 


Secretary of State Hughes states that the 
reparations plan of Roland W. Boyden, 
American observer attached to the Rep- 

- arationsCommission, is merely a personal 

- . Memorandum prepared at the request of 
the members of the Commission. 


/ When He Got Bad.—Billy came home 
from school bearing every evidence of 
having had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!’ exclaimed his mother. 
“How often have I told you to play only 
with good little boys? Good little boys 
don’t fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy through his tears, ‘I 
thought he was a good little boy till [hit 
him.”’— The Forecast. 


The Problems.—‘‘Can I become a 
centenarian, doctor?” 
“Do you drink, smoke, or r go in for high 
living?” 

EEN Os 2 
“Then why do you want to be a cen- 
tenarian?”—Sans Gene (Paris). 
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Helps you men look your best 


How a certain ingredient in Williams’ 
actually benefits the skin 


EN used to think that all a 
shaving soap could do was 
to give a good heavy lather. But 
the makers of Williams’ were not 
content with a shaving soap that 
merely did that. They knew the 
troubles men have with sensitive 
skins. They knew they could help 
those men—all men—by giving 
them a soap which is beneficial 
to the skin also. 


What one ingredient does 


There is in Williams’ a certain 
ingredient which is distinctly 
helpful to the skin, leaving it 
supple, soft and pliant after every 
shave. You can feel the smooth- 
ness of this ingredient by simply 
rubbing a bit of Williams’ Shaving 
Cream between your fingers. 


Williams’ lather containing 
this ingredient is heavier, thicker, 


more profuse than you are accus- . 
tomed to. It acts as a cushion for 
the edge of your blade, keeping 
the skin resilient and making the 
whole shave a delightful one. 


Soothing after-effect 


After the shave, this same in- 
gredient has a pronounced sooth- 
ing effect on the skin. You are 
pleasantly aware of this effect 
because of the feeling of utter 
comfort and relief that comes at 
the end of every Williams’ shave. 
Use Williams’ regularly and see 
how helpful to your face it is. 


Trial Tube Free 


On request, we will send you 

“Get Acquainted” tube which 
contains enough Williams’ Shav- 
ing Cream to let you test it fully. 
Mail coupon below. 


For men who prefer the Stick, Williams’ Holder Top 
Stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form. 


Willi 


Send coupon below 
or use a post card | 


ams 


Shaving | 


FOR FREE TRIAL SIZE TUBE 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. 81. 
Send me the free ““Get Acquainted”’ tube of Williams’ Shaving Cream. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


ream 
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$250 First prize 


$200 Second prize 
$100 Third prize 


2 prizes of $50 each 
6 prizes of $25 each 
10 prizes of $10 each 
20 prizes of $5 each 


Al prizes in all 


For the most_helpful letters describing 
your use of Sherwin-Williams products. 

The object of this contest is to get 
actual true stories that can be used in our 
advertisements to prove the beauty, econ- 
omy, convenience, long life, or increased 
value resulting from the use of Sherwin- 
Williams paints, varnishes, stains, enam- 
els, or other products. 

Less credit will be given to the wording 
or literary style of the letters than to the 
information they contain. You must be 
able to prove the statements you make 
and evidence in the form of photographs, 
dates, the names and addresses of people 
familiar with the facts on which the 
letters are based, etc., will be very helpful 
in winning these prizes. 

Millions of home owners must realize 
the need for painting with “The Right 
Finish for Each Surface” because they 
have bought and used Sherwin-Williams 
Products. We, too, believe that Sher- 
win-Williams House Paint, for instance, 
covers more square feet per gallon, lasts 
longer; and is therefore more economical. 
We also believe that Mar-Not Floor Var- 
nish is a superior product because it is 
made especially to be walked on, etc. 

But in order to prove these things and more, 
we want your letters telling of your actual 
experiences so that we may have our own be- 
liefs confirmed. You have probably used 
Sherwin-Williams Products. Write us your 
letter. Take your time. Gather your facts 
and evidence, and make your statements as 
carefully and exactly as if you were on the 
witness stand. This contest is limited to 
persons who have bought and used Sherwin- 
Williams products prior to January 22, 1923. 

The contest closes May 15th, 1923. 
Results will be published as soon as possible 
after the closing date. No letters or photo- 
graphs will be returned. It is understood that 
all matter submitted in this contest becomes 
the property of the Sherwin-Williams Co. and 
may be used in advertising matter. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS awn “= VARNISHES 


The right finish 
for each surface 


Address 
Advertising Manager 


() 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMs Co. 
650 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“C, A. P.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘‘Can you give 


me any information as to the origin of the words ~» 


queer and fad?”’ 

The word fad has been in wide use for years in 
English dialects of the Midlands, and was adopted 
into the language by contact of the townfolk with 
the countryfolk. The science of etymology rests 
on very uncertain grounds where many of our 
words are concerned. 

The Jate Professor Walter Skeat, the foremost 
etymologist of his time, describes the word fad 
as “‘a shortened form of the French fadaise.”’ 
The Lexicographer believes, however, that fad 
is a contraction of faddle. Here are his reasons: 
Away back about the year 1500 we had the term 
fiddle-faddle just as we have to-day flimflam, and 
Bullinger in his ‘‘Decades,’”’ p. 103, issued in 
1577, has the following: ‘‘This more than needing 
fiddle-faddle smacks somewhat of ambition.” 
Fiddle-faddle as used here means ‘trivial matters 
or trifling objects of attention.’”’ The poet 
Abraham Cowley, in his play, ‘‘The Cutter of 
Coleman Street,’ renders it fiddle-cum-faddle: 
“Boys must not be their own choosers, Colonel, 
they must not in faith; they have their sym- 
pathies and their fiddle-cum-faddles in their 
brain, and know not what they would have 
themselves.’’ 

Fiddle-faddle in process of time was contracted 
to fidfad and was used between the years 1700 
and 1850, and the word occurs in No. 95 of The 
World, published in 1754, in Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
“Patricia Kemball,”’ ch. ii, p. 31, published in 
1875, in the “Life of R. Hill,” by Sidney, pub- 
lished in 1830, designating crotchets, petty matters 
of detail, fussy, or petty things or persons. Fid- 
fad was ultimately contracted to fad, but we have 
no earlier date than 1830 for its use. 

The meaning of the word, from the original 
given above, was expanded to mean ‘‘ pet projects 
or favored things, as hobbies, crazes,’’ but who 
can tell you how /fiddle-faddle originated? Per- 
haps from fiddle, who knows? Not one of us. 
Skeat, who hazards that fad is merely a shortened 
form of fadaises, knew that Cotgrave in 1611 had 
fadeses, ‘‘follies, toyes, gulleries,” but the term 
was in use in English speech more than a century 
before this. The information given by the 
French dictionaries is inadequate, but ultimately 
points to the Provencal fadeza, folly. 

Now as to queer, we derive it from the Low 
German quer, oblique. Dr. Murray says: “Of 
doubtful origin, but commonly regarded as a 
Germanism from quer, cross, oblique, squint, 
perverse, wrong-headed,’’ but, adds he, ‘‘the date 
at which the word appears in Scottish is against 
this, and the prominent sense does not precisely 
correspond to any of the uses of the German.’ 
He then cites Dunbar ‘‘Flyting”’ issued in 1508: 
“Heir cumis our awin queir clerk.”” This appears 
to be the earliest use of the word which we have 
in English. Professor Skeat makes the same 
statement with this additional comment: ‘A 
cant word, probably introduced rather from Low 
than High German.’’ Be this as it may, queer 
figures in the language of the “‘ Fraternitye Vaca- 
bondes,”’ compiled by Awdeley in 1500, in which 
the author tells us that ‘A quire bird is one that 
came lately out of prison, and goeth to seek 
service.”’ 

“PR. A. B.,” Garnett, Kan.—‘‘To settle a dis- 
pute, please tell me whether the word Calgary, 
a town in N. W. Canada, has accent on first or 
second syllable.”’ 

The name Calgary, the city in Alberta, is 
strest on the first syllable Cal’ga-ry, the first a 
has the sound of q@ in at, the second the sound 
of a in sofa, 


“F. R. A.,”’ Bethlehem, Pa,—* Kindly give me 
the meaning and pronunciation of the word 
euphoria. 


The word euphoria is pronounced yu-fo’ri-a— 
yu pronounced like the word you, 0 as in go,ias 
in habit, a as in final. The word means ‘ability 
to bear pain; also, a sense of being well or of 
enjoying good health,”’ from the Greek eu, well, 
and phero, bear. 


TEOPOTPTIRIE) 
EN aa 


DISSOLVES “| 
INSTANTLY % 7 igs 


COFFEE POT} Send 10c 
BOILING for Special 
GROUNDS | Trial Size 
WASTE Booklet Free 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Delicious ~ Convenient — 100 % Pure Coffee 


A REAL GARDEN HELP 


A condensed, easily read Seed and Plant Book listing 
only best garden varieties. Nota big, confusing, time- 
wasting catalog. 

New Flowers and Vegetables 
Oriole, a new orange and gold Zinnia, package 15 cents. 
Tom Thumb Aster, 8 in. high, perfect balls of bloom, 
package 15 vents. Heart of Gold Melon, melts in the 
mouth, package 15 cents. Double Yield Golden Bantam 
Corn, pack ge 10 cents, pound 40 cents. 


HART & VICK, Seedmen 
51 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 


y Have added beauty to thousands 
of American Hornes, This year we offer 


4 Matchless Novelties 


j Chinese Woolflower, Radiant Crimson, pkt. 20c3 
Giant Kochia, Famous decorative plant, pkt. 20c: 
Blue Lace Flower, Like Queen Anne Lace, pkt. 1be3 


} Jerusalem Cherry, Festive Red or Gold Berries, pkt. 15¢. 


One packet each of the 4 


(70e value) postpaid for 25c. 


#Big Colorplate Catalog—FREE 
H Offers everything for the garden and includes SPECIAL 
H PREMIUM Offer.  W: 


| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. 


en writing mention this paper. 


Private Scheols 


of Established Worth in All 


Departments of Education 


| be 1923, from April 7th to September 
8th inclusive, readers of The Literary 

Digest seeking educational advantages will 
find a selection of progressive institutions 
in its pages including boys’ preparatory, 
boarding and day schools, military schools, 
Army and Navy colleges; girls’ schools and 
colleges; co-educational schools; vocational 
and professional schools; special schools; 
technical and other schools of colleges and - 
universities admitting students with accep- 
table college preparatory subjects. 


Announcements of summer schools 
and camps for boys and girls with study 
and recreation supervised will 
appear. 


also 


Tue Literary Dicest lists only institu- 
tions whose fundamental aims are scholastic 
efficiency, and the development of virile 
character through clear understanding of 
the individual s needs. 


The Jiterary Digest 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


His Job— Houvusrwire—‘What do you 
work at, my poor man?” 

Tramp—‘At intervals, ma’am.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Liberal.—_ FOR RENT—Two connecting 
rooms suitable for 2 legislators or two 
gentlemen. Phone 2857-J.—Classified ad in 

_- The Montgomery Advertiser. 


They Sleep in Their Clothes.—‘‘But why 
are you pawning all your nightshirts?”’ 

“T have got a job as a night-watchman!” 
— Karikaturen (Christiania). 


Up-to-date.—“‘T call my new maid ‘The 
Wireless Wonder.’”’ 

“Wihy ?”? 

“Because she’s always ‘listening-in’!’’— 
London Mail. 


Natural Error—An American in Paris } ,P P : » | 
has been arrested for attempting to sell a S O UW r O W nh a 
hotel he did not own. Possibly he thought 
his receipted bill was a transfer of title — 


Cate Typhoid Centre? 


The Better Teller—Sruprentr—‘‘A for- 
tune-teller told me that I had.a lot of 


money coming to me.” VERY year brings its crop of typhoid scares in vari- 
SportsMAN—‘‘I had rather hear a pay- Aas I Cork ae 
ing teller say that!’’—Judge. ous towns and cities. In most cases “‘the water ha 


always been safe before.” In other cases previous warn- 
ings had been disregarded. 


Different Reasons.—-At several weddings 
recently it has been noticed that thinly 


elad brides have shivered with cold. It is . . : ° 
OUREEeMGG However, that makes ed Typhoid is usually caused by contamination of the 


bridegroom shiver.—London Opinion. water supply. Often an epidemic can be traced to a single 
case of pollution. 


Heartless.—JosrPHINE (reading aloud 
conclusion of long letter)—‘‘Then I will 


er ed aaers. tho “aweotest ‘Little Every town using surface water or shallow wells as its 


girl on earth.” source of supply, should have a filtration plant. 
JuLier—‘What a dirty trick! After 

peer cnesced to.yout London Marl. Every town should have good sewage disposal. 
A South-East Romance.—A man from ld have vood pipe 

the East boarded a street-car in the South. Every town should § PP 

en peep core teeivo-S lady bis. - Above all, water mains should be absolutely leak-proof. 
The Eastern man beat the lady to it. . llel ene ; 
The body will be shipped back East for Often water mains must parallel sewers, and eakage in 

ey aera 1 ennesseay. both offers the most threatening possibilities, nullifying com- 

Too Steady.—‘‘That be a smartish la’ad, pletely all the benefits of filtration and expert engineering. 

George, th’ sent me to help with that lot of 

taters.” Cast Iron Pipe is not subject to leakage through corrosion, the 
“What's matter wi’ ’im, Tom; nice, deadly enemy of pipe. Its thin film of rust (iron oxide) protects 

steady la’ad, weren’t he?” it for centuries. Cast Iron Pipe is the most easily cleaned, even 
“Steady la’ad? oh, aye, he were steady while underground. A good waterworks system deserves Cast Iron 

enough! ’e were so steady he were nigh Pipe —for no chain is stronger than its weakest link. Every 

motionless.’”—The Passing Show (London). city of importance in the country has Cast Iron Pipe mains. 
Something Rotten in Denmark.—‘‘Can Tur Cast Iron Pipe Puszicrry Bureau, 165 E. Erie St., Chicago 

you tell us what is the matter with our 

ehild?”’ 


“T am not a doctor—I am an interpre- 


e “ACT TRON PIPE 
“Yes, but the child’s French governess fl 
has gone away, and we can’t understand PY wD oll 


what she says now.’’— Klods Hans (Copen- 
hagen). 


Justified. J onnny—‘‘What makes that your a Ste ee hed, 
new baby at your home ery so much, (= | TOT Pe eo ee eored Sa coater and gas 
Tommy?” : mains, or pipe for industrial use. 

Tommy—‘‘It don’t ery so much; and, 
anyway, if you had all your hair off and 
your teeth out and your legs were so 
weak you couldn’t stand on them, I guess — 
you’d feel like crying, too.”—The Cornel- “: 
lian. 
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THERE is but one 


master pencil. Some 
day you will try it, and 
then, forever after, one 
name will come quick- 
ly to your mind when 
you think of the best 
pencil you have ever 
set wecne ind that 


name is— 


DIXONS 
ELDoraDO 
the master drawing pencil” 


SAMPLE SET TEN CENTS 

Send 10c for Sample Set con- 

taining trial-length samples 

of Dizon's Eldorado and 

Dizon’s ‘‘Best’’ Red Colored 
Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 41-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book ‘HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT." Sead medel or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


Are noted for their 
sweet tones, Th: 
/ you the natural t 
of broadcasted voice or 


154 WEST LAKE ST. 
AGO,ILL. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Really Too Much.—‘‘He was driven to 
his grave.” 

“Sure he was. 
walk?”’—Lord Jeff. 


Did you expect him to 


A Second Thought.—Don’t refuse to 
marry a girl because she can’t cook. She 
may have money enough to pay your board. 
—The Medical Quip. 


Defined.—TracuER—‘‘Johnny, what is 
velocity?” 
JOHNNY 
go of a bee with.’”’-—The Forecast. 


Try This on Yours.—‘‘This car has twice 
the speed it used to have, Henry.”’ 

“Sure it has, Lizzy. I took the engine 
out—that was what held the darn thing 
back.”’—Judge. 


How Was This?—One of our country 
correspondents, telling about a fire in his 
town, wrote: “‘The Fire Department was 
called, but not much damage was done.’’— 
Cappers Weekly. 


New Attraction—First Kip—‘‘Sure, 
Charlie Chaplin’s goin’ to heaven when he 
dies!”’ 

Srconp Dirro—‘Gee! Pretty soft for 
Saint Peter!’— New York World. 


A Good Start.—An authority on the fuel 
situation declares that we must “learn to 
eke out by burning oil, gas, electricity and 
what not.’’ We are glad he mentioned the 
whatnot. Mary, hand us the ax.— 
Boston Transcript. 


One Better—Sometimes the Yankee’s 
humor of exaggeration is met by as good as 
he gave. An American in London stopt at 
a coster’s stall and lifting up a good-sized 
melon said: ‘‘Aré these the largest apples 
you have?” 

“Put that bloomin’ grape dahn, will 
yer?” said the coster.—Boston Transcript. 

Cheering Him Up.—His Girr— ‘Reginald, 
dear, do try and be cheerful. I know it -will 
come all right. Mamma, at least, is on 
our side.” 

RecrnaLp— What 
SOW 

His Grru—‘‘Well, dear,-I heard her tell 

papa not to judge you too much by 


appearances.’’—London Mail. 


makes you think 


Honesty’s Reward.—‘“‘Yessuh, I’s done 
proved dat honesty is de best policy after 
all.”’ 

“How?” demanded his friend. 

“You remembers dat dawg dat I took?” 

“Shore, I remembers.” 

“Well, suh, I tries fo’ two whole days to 
sell dat dawg and nobody offers more’n 
a dollah. So, like an honest man, I goes 
to de lady dat owned him an’ she gives me 
$3.50.”"—The Christian Register (Boston). 


No Machine Work.—A little chap was 
offered a chance to spend a week in the 
country, but refused. Coaxing, pleading, 
arguing, promising of untold wonders, alike 
brought from him nothing but the stubborn 
ultimatum: ‘No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
thrashin’ machines down there, an’ it’s 
bad enough here where it’s done by hand.” 
—Interior. 


“Velocity is what a fellow lets . 


Ben-Gay 


Jor Sciatica 


Just rub that sciatic pain away with 
a generous application of 


BAUME BENGUE 


(ANALGESIQUE ) 


Its soothing warmth is lasting 
Atany Drug Store—Keep a tube handy 
Thos. Leeming & Co., Amer. Agents, N. Y. 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Aste gore: dealer to show them 
d 


chen seed [ @ fl oe 


Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Home Billiard & Pool Tables 


Magnificently made in all sizes, at all prices. Game 
exactly same as standard table. Become expert at 
home. Usein any room, on any house table or on its 
own folding stand Quickly leveled, put upor down 
inaminute. Full playing equipment. Small amount 
down, small payments for few months. Ask your 
dealer or WRITE US TODA Y for Catalog, ete. E. T. 
BURROWES CO., 37 Free St., Portland, Maine. 


intina Chea; 


Cards, circulars, laLels.book, paper. Press $12, 


Sg 
<_? Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. Print 


~S CE for others, big profit. All easy 


SX ‘ rules sent. 
H RNEY Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 
EXCE 


PEtieetc, THEPRESSCO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 
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! Make BIG Mone Educated men and 


women are wanted 

: to take orders for the 

famous Analytical Reference Bible, embracing a 

H thorough analysis of the Holy Scriptures, with 
f cabeoneanee, atlas, family record pages, etc. 
Liberal commissions. — Steady work. Energetic 
| representatives can earn $100 weekly and up- 
wards. Address with reference Mr. Hadley, 
| Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


[Sea a Se es SE Pe eS Ne 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


_ An unparalleled achievement in dictionary mak- 
ing. The largest and latest abridged dictionary 
published. Defines 140,000 terms: gives 15,000 
proper names; 12,000 lines of synonymic treat- 
ments; 6,000 antonyms; 2,500 illustrations; 1,900 
foreign phrases, and has a host of other outstanding 
features. 

Cloth, thumb-notch index, 85.00 net, by mail, 
85.32. Buckram, $6.00 net; by mail, $6.32. 

Bible Paper Edition, Full Flexible Leather, gilt 
edges, with thumb-notch index, boxed, $7.60 net: 
by mail, 87.74, 

Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant; gilt edges, 
hand tooled, raised bands, bored, $17.60 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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